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PREFACE. 


IT  would  be  most  presumptuous  in  a 
young  writer,  especially  at  the  present  time, 
to  suppose  himself  capable  of  advocating 
new  views  in  Logic,  or  of  introducing  any 
considerable  improvement  in  the  system 
established  in  this  place.  No  one,  how 
ever,  publishes  a  book,  without  supposing 
that  it  may  possibly  be  of  some  use  ;  and  the 
following  pages  were  originally  composed  as 
an  attempt  to  meet  a  deficiency  which  still 
exists  amongst  us,  the  want  of  a  treatise 
strictly  elementary,  and  adapted  to  the  use 
of  younger  students,  but  entering  sufficiently 
into  the  principles  of  the  science,  to  awaken 
the  learner's  curiosity,  and  prepare  him  for 
a  more  enlarged  and  intellectual  prosecution 
of  the  subject.  Such  an  undertaking  is 
obviously  below  the  attention  of  the  Pro 
fessor  ;  and  the  treatises,  at  present  in  use 
amongst  us,  appear  scarcely  calculated  for 
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this  purpose.  That  of  Aldrich,  addressed 
to  an  age,  practically  versed  in  the  dialectic 
art,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  terms 
and  modes  of  thought  now  too  little  under 
stood,  is  necessarily  obscure  to  an  inex 
perienced  reader ;  and  most  of  his  younger 
readers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  content  them 
selves  with  learning  his  definitions  by 
heart,  without  ever  thinking  about  their 
meaning:  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  per 
haps  be  said,  that  for  a  very  young  mind, 
the  elegant  introduction  of  Abp.  Whately  is 
hardly  technical  enough.  His  Logic  is  the 
Logic  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  divested 
of  the  formality  and  precision  of  the  old 
School ;  very  attractive  and  engaging ;  but 
in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  obscurity,  he  some 
times  appears  to  forget  the  necessity  of  dis 
cipline.  To  be  read  with  advantage,  he 
seems  to  require  a  previous  cultivation  of 
thought  seldom  to  be  expected  in  those  who 
are  commencing  their  Logical  studies  in 
this  place. 

It  has  been  attempted  in  the  following 
pages  to  furnish  an  introduction  to  those 
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branches  of  the  science  which  are  required 
for  the  Public  Examination,  as  familiar  as 
was  found  to  be  consistent  with  accuracy. 
The  arrangement  and  doctrine  of  Aldrich 
have  been  followed  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
a  commentary,  and  the  improvements  esta 
blished  by  later  Logicians,  would  allow;  and 
although,  in  several  important  particulars, 
a  careful  examination  has  led  to  deviations 
from  his  teaching,  it  will  be  found  that,  of 
these,  many  have  been  long  established  in 
this  place  ;  of  the  rest,  the  most  considerable 
are  derived  from  writers  of  acknowledged 
authority ;  and  the  few,  which  have  no 
direct  and  formal  precedent,  either  follow 
immediately  from  the  former,  or  appeared 
to  be  mere  expansions  of  truths  implied  in 
the  text  of  Aldrich. 

The  references  to  Aristotle's  Organon 
seemed  to  be  required  by  the  introductory 
character  of  the  work :  they  have  been 
made  to  the  small  edition  of  Tauchnitz,  as 
the  most  convenient,  and  generally  in  use. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAP.  I. 

Proper  province  of  Logic. 

OUR  first  enquiry  in  entering  upon  the  study  of 
Logic  is  the  determination  of  its  proper  province, 
that  is,  of  the  object-matter  about  which  it  is  con 
versant,  and  of  its  office  with  regard  to  that 
object-matter. 

Object-matter  of  Logic. 

The  object-matter  of  Logic  is  declared  by 
the  name  itself  to  be  that  faculty  of  the  mind,, 
which  is  termed  in  the  Greek  language  Ao'yoj,  or 
Reason.  The  possession  of  this  faculty  is  ge 
nerally  received  as  the  characteristic  property  of 
Man  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  is  as 
much  the  case  in  relation  to  the  superior,  as  to  the 
inferior,  orders  of  creation.  Exclusively  of  his 
passions  and  will,  there  are  in  the  mind  of  man 
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two  principal  instruments  for  the  apprehension  of 
truth,  sense  (cu<rQvi<ri$)  and  intellect  (vouj) ;  the  former 
of  these  he  shares  with  the  brutes,  the  latter  with 
purely  spiritual  beings ;  but,  occupying  as  he  does 
in  his  present  condition,  an  intermediate  position 
between  these  different  orders,  he  is  distinguished 
from  them  not  more  by  the  fact  of  possessing 
something  which  each  respectively  has  not,  than 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  possesses  that  which 
he  and  they  partake  in  common. 

The  life,  especially  of  the  inferior  animals, 
mainly  consists  in  the  perceptions  of  the  sense, 
and  these  appear  to  be  communicated  generally  in 
the  way  of  instinct.  The  impressions  which  they 
receive  from  the  world  without  are  direct,  imme 
diate,  without  the  concurrence  of  their  own  will, 
and  therefore  without  possibility  of  improvement 
or  deterioration ;  in  the  same  manner,  the  nature 
of  intellectual  objects  may  be  supposed  to  be  pre 
sented  with  perfect  clearness  to  the  eye  of  a  pure 
spirit ;  the  operations  of  his  intellect  may  be 
equally  instantaneous  with  the  perceptions  of 
instinct,  or  rather  are  eternal  and  fixed:  he  may 
arrive  at  the  truth  not  by  successive  stages,  nor  by 
carrying  his  thought  from  point  to  point,  but  at 
once  including  the  whole  landscape  in  a  "  stable, 
comprehensive,  and  unvarying  glance."  The  design 
of  man's  creation,  and  the  intention  of  this  life  as 
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a  scene  of  discipline  and  education,  has  called 
forth  in  him  a  third  faculty,  which  is  properly 
termed  that  of  reflection  or  reason.  Capable  of, 
and  intended  for,  the  society  of  angels,  he  is,  in 
actual  knowledge,  at  first  inferior  even  to  beasts ; 
and  must  arrive  at  his  perfection  by  a  course  of 
laborious  exertion ;  truth  is  not  forced  upon  him, 
but  offered  to  him  in  an  unfinished  state,  and 
before  he  can  enjoy,  he  must  work  up  the  materials 
to  their  proper  form.  Objects,  whether  intellectual 
or  sensible,  are  never  in  the  first  instance  pre. 
sented  to  the  human  mind  in  their  true  nature  as 
wholes :  they  are,  as  it  were,  divided  into  parts, 
conveyed  to  him  by  distinct  and  successive  im 
pressions,  through  the  intellect  or  the  different 
senses,  and  his  discipline  consists  in  the  perception 
of  the  connexion  of  these  several  impressions,  and 
the  combination  of  them  into  one  idea,  according 
to  their  real  relations ;  it  is  this  act  of  combination 
to  which  the  name  of  reason  is  properly  applied, 
and  it  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
perception  of  the  separate  ideas  which  it  unites. 
Thus,  through  the  senses  we  have,  in  immediate 
succession,  distinct  impressions  of  a  certain  colour, 
fonn,  scent,  &c.  and  are  conscious  of  certain 
intellectual  ideas  excited  by  and  accompanying 
them ;  by  the  reason,  these  separate  ideas  are 
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combined,  so  as  to  represent  one  object,  as  rose3: 
again,  we  are  impressed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
ideas  of  animality,  and  rationality,  through  the 
intellect,  we  observe  this  co-existence,  and  con 
nect  them  into  the  one  idea  of  man.,  by  reason. 
It  is  plain,  that  whatever  we  term  objects  or  things, 
are  the  results  of  similar  compositions,  and  cannot 
be  formed  within  the  mind  without  the  aid  of 
this  instrumental  process ;  but  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  reason,  in  this  sense,  implies  imperfection, 
and  will  therefore  be  less  and  less  called  into 
action  as  the  mind  advances,  or  probably  cease 
altogether  when  it  has  attained  its  highest  power  b. 

*  Sensation  is  the  apprehension  of  objects  conveyed  to  the 
mind  immediately  through  the  senses,  as  a  particular  colour, 
form,  &c. — perception  is  the  apprehension  of  ideas  existing 
within  the  mind  itself,  and  distinct  from,  though  often  excited 
by,  and  following  upon,  sensation.  Every  sensation  is 
accompanied  by  such  a  perception,  and  in  the  idea  of  an 
object,  the  intellectual  qualities  often  constitute  a  much 
more  important  part  than  the  sensible ;  this  may  seem  in 
the  most  familiar  objects,  a  chair,  watch,  table,  church,  &c. 
of  which  a  person  unaccustomed  to  them  might  perceive 
perfectly  the  sensible  qualities,  without  (as  we  say)  at  all 
knowing  what  the  things  themselves  are.  No  sensation  is  false 
in  itself:  it  is  in  the  connexion  of  the  right  perceptions  with 
our  sensations,  that  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  our  notions, 
and  therefore  our  moral  discipline,  chiefly  consist. 

b  In  this  way  Xo'ya*  is  usually  distinguished  by  Aristotle  as 
subordinate  and  instrumental  from  vovs-  cf.  Eth  Nic.  b.  vi. 
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Hence  the  faculty  of  reason  may  be  indifferently 
defined  to  be,  the  power  of  connecting  our  ideas, 
or,  in  the  words  of  Aldrich,  "  cognitio  rerum,"  the 
way  in  which  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  things. 

Office  of  Logic  in  respect  to  Reason. 

The  proper  office  of  Science  is  the  examination 
of  principles,  in  their  twofold  character,  as  elements,  * 
and  general  facts  or  laws:  thus,  the  Science  of 
Politics  comprehends  (1.)  the  analysis  of  a  state 
into  its  constituent  members,  and  (2.)  the  laws  or 
principles  according  to  which  these  are  united  into 
one  body :  architecture  teaches  (1.)  the  parts 
which  make  up  a  building,  and  (2.)  the  laws  of 
their  composition :  and  chemistry  first  resolves  a 
physical  compound  into  its  simpler  elements,  and 
then  determines  the  proportions  in  which  these 
axe  combined.  To  this  twofold  use  of  science,  hu 
man  fallibility,  in  all  practical  subjects,  requires 
the  addition  of  a  third :  the  most  accurate  analysis 
and  determination  of  principles  will  be  insufficient 

&c.  and  I.  Smith's  Select  Discourses.  "  The  intuitive 
faculty  *ov{  corrects  the  scientifical,  because  by  a  progres 
sive  kind  of  analysis  science  divides  the  intelligible  object, 
when  tout  knows  all  things  together  in  their  undivided 
essence.  Wherefore  this  only  is  immoveable,  and  science  or 
scientific  reason  is  inferior  to  it  in  the  knowledge  of  true 
being."  cf.  also  his  "  Wav  of  attaining  Divine  Knowledge." 
§.21. 

B  2 
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to  prevent  error  in  particular  operations ;  and  the 
certainty,  or  at  least  trie  practical  value,  of  know 
ledge  will  be  lost,  unless  some  method  is  disco 
vered  of  preventing   mistakes,  or  detecting  and 
remedying  them  whenever  they  occur.     This  was 
the  office  of  those,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  were  distinguished  as  the  For 
mal,  and  Organic  or  Instrumental,  from  the  former 
which  they  called  the  real  sciences:  and  in  the 
system  of  Aristotle  each  practical  or  theoretical 
treatise  is  attended  by  its  own  formal  auxiliary. 
These  consist  of  systems  of  rules,  deduced  from 
the  principles  of  the  science,  and  serving  as  in 
struments,  by  the  application  of  which  we  may  test 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  any  operation 
which  we  wish  to  examine.     Thus  the  political 
philosopher,  after  investigating  the  theory  of  go 
vernment,  compiles  his  code  of  rules  or  laics,  to 
serve  as  tests  by  which  we  may  examine  the  acts 
of  the  state  or  of  individual  citizens  ;  the  architect 
has  his  rules  of  building  to  try  the  correctness  of 
a  design  ;  the  chemist  his,  to  test  the  combination 
of  physical  elements  ;  and  the  mental  philosopher 
equally  requires  them  to  examine  the  operations 
of  thought c. 

e  It  seemed  clearer  to  state  the  connexion  of  real  and  for 
mal  sciences  in  this  order,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  real 
sciences  do  not  precede  formal,  but  the  necessity  of  the  latter 
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The  elements  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  their 
functions,  are  amongst  the  subjects  of  psychology, 
or  mental  anatomy ;  the  principles  or  laws,  ac 
cording  to  which  their  operations  are  performed, 
are  included  in  the  speculations  of  metaphysic; 
the  instrumental  science  or  art,  which  enables  us 
to  ascertain  the  conformity  of  any  act  of  reason  to 

creates  the  former.      All  human  science  whatever  derived 
its  origin  from  human  corruption  ;  whilst  the  faculties  of  the 
body  or  mind  continue  unimpaired,  we  never  think  of  the  ele 
ments  of  which  they  are  composed,  or  the  principles  accord 
ing  to  which  they  perform  their  functions  j  it  is  only  the  ne 
cessity  of  restoring  a  present,  or  guarding  against  a  future, 
violation,    which    leads    us    to    these    investigations.      The 
science,  for  instance,  of  anatomy,  or  the  analysis  of  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  discovery  of  that  condition  or 
constitution  of  its  members   which   is  requisite   to   health, 
arose  entirely  from  the  presence  of  disease.     It  was  required 
to  restore  to  energy  some  bodily  function  which  had  been 
interrupted  ;  this  could  only  be  done  by  discovering  the  cause 
of  that  interruption,  or,  what  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
faculty  impeded  its  natural  exercise ;  the  determination  of 
this  involved  the  discovery  of  the  natural  state  of  the  faculty, 
or  the  theory  of  health,  and  this  depended  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  several  faculties  of  the  body,  and  their  different  func 
tions,  or  Anatomy :  and  universally  in  all  subjects  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  necessity  of  rules  produced  the  examination  of 
principles,  (the  sources  of  those  rules,)  and  the  investigation 
of  principles  led  to  the  analysis  of  elements.     Virg.  Georg. 
i.  133. 
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the  laws  of  metaphysic,  is  Logic.  Hence  Logic 
has  been  not  inaptly  defined  to  be,  the  "formal 
science  of  the  laws  of  thought/'  Metaphysic 
and  Psychology  are  real  sciences :  they  inves 
tigate  the  operations  of  thought  in  and  for 
themselves :  "  Logic  regards  them  only  as  far  as 
they  are  dirigible ',  or  subjects  of  rules 


c 


Analysis  of  Reason. 

Every  system  of  rules,  as  we  have  said,  derives 
its  origin  from  human  fallibility,  and  its  principal 
value  from  the  discovery  and  correction  of  error ; 
it  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  Logician  to  observe, 
at  the  outset  of  his  investigation,  to  what  mistakes 
the  human  reason  is  exposed,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  analyze  it  into  its  component  parts. 

The  faculty  of  Reason  comprehends  three  dis 
tinct  but  progressive  operations,  which  are  called 
Simple  Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Discourse. 

1.  SIMPLE  APPREHENSION. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  idea  of  every  object, 
is  originally  a  collection  of  several  perceptions. 
By  "  simple  apprehension"  therefore  is  not  meant 
an  uncompoimded  idea,  but  every  act  of  thought, 
in  which  no  comparison  between  two  distinct 
objects  is  formally  contained41. 

c  Edinb.  Review,  No.  cxv. 
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OL.  Incomplex. 

The  notion  or  conception  of  one  or  several 
objects,  when  it  determines  in  itself,  and  implies 
no  relation  to  any  other,  is  called  Incomplex. 

/3.  Complex. 

When  the  mind  is  carried  on  from  the  object 
immediately  represented,  to  others,  as  connected 
with,  and  standing  in  a  certain  relation  to  it, 
this  is  called  a  Complex  apprehension. 

It  is  evident  that  the  "  complexity"  of  our  ap 
prehension  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  ideas 
which  it  contains;  a  conception  including  the 
same  qualities  may  be  incomplex,  when  it  desig 
nates  an  object  immediately  and  in  itself;  or 
complex,  when  it  mediately  connects  it  with 
others :  thus  "  rose"  is  incomplex,  because  it 
merely  denotes  an  object  as  containing  certain 
properties ;  but  -'  a  rose"  is  (as  we  shall  hereafter 
see)  complex,  because  it,  also,  implies  the  exist 
ence  of  other  objects,  containing  similar  pro 
perties,  and,  in  that  respect,  standing  in  a 
particular  relation  to  the  object  immediately 
expressed. 

2.  JUDGMENT. 

The  succeeding  act  of  reason,  Judgment,  (onro. 
consists  in  bringing  two  distinct  objects 
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before    the   mind,  formally   comparing   and    de 
claring  the  relation  between  them. 

3.  DISCOURSE. 

Judgment  is  succeeded  by  discourse,  (<ruAAo- 
yjfrfw*,)  the  act  by  which  we  collect  a  new 
judgment,  out  of  others  in  which  it  was  virtually 
contained;  this  being  the  ultimate  and  highest 
act  of  reason,  has  sometimes  the  name  "  reasoning" 
applied  to  it,  xar'  e^o^v. 

These  three  operations  may  be  familiarly  illus 
trated  by  the  example  of  scientific  classification: 
e.  g.  a  conchologist ',  first,  observes  the  characteris 
tics  of  individual  shells  ;  then  puts  together  in 
drawers  those  shells  which  most  nearly  resemble 
each  other;  and  those  drawers  which  agree  in 
certain  more  general  qualities,  in  cabinets ;  then, 
when  new  specimens  are  brought  before  him,  he 
compares  them  with  the  former,  and  by  processes 
of  judgment  and  discourse,  determines  to  what 
drawer,  and  cabinet,  they  respectively  belong. 

The  errors  to  which  these  operations  of  the 
mind  are  incident  will  be  more  fully  explained 
hereafter ;  it  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  observe, 
that  an  error  of  apprehension  is  termed  indistinct 
ness,  or  confusion;  of  judgment,  falsity ;  and  of 
discourse,  false  collection;  and  that  these  are 
errors  in  the  process  of  thought  itself,  and  not 
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in  the  object  of  it f.  Logic,  as  furnishing  rules  for 
the  correction  of  these  three  errors,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  distinct,  but,  like  the  operations  which 
it  examines,  not  independent  of  each  other.  It 
would  be  equally  erroneous,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
confine  the  term  Logic  to  the  rules  of  the  third 
part,  considering  the  other  two  as  merely  sub 
ordinate ;  (as  if  apprehension  and  judgment  were 
not  strictly  acts  of  reason ;)  and  on  the  other,  to 
consider  all  the  three  parts  as  not  distinct  only, 
but  independent.  As  the  acts  of  reason  are  pro 
gressive,  so  Logic  considers  the  Jirst  only  in  rela 
tion  to  the  second,  and  the  second  to  the  third. 

The  substance  of  what  has  been  said  is  con 
tained  in  the  two  following  corollaries. 

t  It  is  necessary  to  guard  very  carefully  against  a  confusion 
between  logical  and  material  errors.  For  instance,  our  notions 
of  God  and  eternity  are  sometimes  represented  as  instances 
of  Indistinct  apprehension;  and  the  proposition,  The  Sun 
moves  round  the  earth,  of  falsity  in  Judgment.  Misappre 
hensions  of  this  kind  inevitably  lead  to  one  of  the  two 
following  results ;  we  either  forget  the  merely  formal  cha 
racter  of  Logic,  and  by  erecting  it  into  a  tribunal  of  material 
truth,  justify  the  suspicion  with  which  the  study  was  viewed 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  (Eus.  E.  H.)  or, 
with  several  modern  logicians,  we  confine  the  application  of 
the  term  Logic,  in  its  strict  sense,  to  the  third  part,  and 
practically  sanction  the  popular  mistake  which  confounds 
"  reasoning"  with  "  argumentation." 


12  SUMMARY. 

1.  The  Logician    is  concerned   only  with  the 
intellectual  forms  which  the  mind  impresses  upon 
ideas,,  and   not  with   the  materials  out  of  which 
they  are  composed.     Matters  of  fact,  the  elements 
of  thought,  the  Logician  assumes  on  the  authority 
of  others  ;  he  is  simply  concerned  with  the  process 
of  thought  itself.    To  the  architect,  the  material  of 
his  building  is  nothing ;   the  design  is  the  same, 
whether  it  be  expressed  in  wood,  brick,  or  marble  ; 
he   attends   only  to    the  proportions,  not  to  the 
independent   nature   of  the   things   proportioned. 
So,  to  the  Logician,  the  act  of  thought  is  the 
same,  whether  the  subject-matter  be  moral,  mathe 
matical,  or  physical :  to  contrast  moral  or  mathe 
matical   with    logical    reasoning,   is   to    compare 
poetry  or  prose  writing  with  the  art  of  composing 
generally. 

2.  As   Logic    does    not    supply   the  food,    so 
neither  does  it  teach  the  process,  nor  develope 
the  principles,  of  thought :  these  are  the  province 
of  other  sciences:  Logic  supposes  them  known; 
and    only   furnishes    means   of    determining   the 
conformity  or  non- conformity   of  any  particular 
act  with  them ;  as  a  moral  law  does  not  establish 
a  principle  of  action,  but  enables  you  to  determine 
the  accordance  of  your  own   conduct  with  that 
principle  supposed  known.     Hence  some  writers 
have    compared   Logic    to   a   plumb-line,   which 
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neither  furnishes  materials,  nor  gives  the  faculty, 
nor  teaches  the  principles,  of  architecture;  but 
merely  ascertains  the  correctness  of  a  particular 
building :  or  to  a  hand-rail  over  a  bridge,  which 
neither  teaches  you  to  walk,  nor  furnishes  the 
means  of  crossing,  but  keeps  you  steady  whilst 
you  are  doing  so. 

Logic  therefore  is  defined  to  be  "  Ars  instru- 
mentalis  dirigens  mentem  in  cognitione  rerum:" 
an  art  serving  as  an  instrument,  to  keep  the 
66  mind  from  going  wrong,  whilst  engaged  in  the 
process  of  thinking." 


CHAP.   II. 

CONNEXION  OF  LANGUAGE  WITH  LOGIC. 

Reason,  like  every  other  faculty,  can  be  per 
fected  only  in  society.  Individual  observation, 
however  careful,  would  be,  both  in  extent  and 
accuracy,  a  very  insufficient  foundation  on  which 
to  construct  the  principles  of  thought ;  for  this 
purpose  the  experience  of  many  must  concur. 
But  thought,  being  immaterial,  can  be  the  object 
of  no  sense;  and  human  minds,  in  the  present 
state  of  existence,  are  not  observed  to  exercise 
any  immediate  influence  upon  one  another.  Some 
other  method  therefore  of  communicating  ideas 
becomes  requisite.  Accordingly  Nature  has  esta 
blished  a  close  connexion  between  the  internal 
acts  of  mind,  and  the  external  objects  of  sense, 
as  colours,  sounds,  forms,  and  the  like:  and,  as 
the  minds  of  men  are  in  general  similarly  consti 
tuted,  and  receive  the  same  impressions  from  the 
same  objects;  the  latter  may  be  readily  employed 
as  mutual  signs  of  the  existence  of  the  former: 
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thus  we  actually  converse  by  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  looks,  motions,  &c.  But  all  these 
methods  are  plainly  inadequate  to  the  rapid  and 
effectual  transmission  of  thought;  they  are  in 
most  cases  cumbrous  and  awkward;  capable  of 
conveying  few  ideas  at  a  time;  often  requiring 
a  delicacy  of  perception,  which  ordinary  persons 
do  not  possess;  and  above  all,  utterly  incapable 
of  separating  a  complex  notion,  or  of  distinguish 
ing  the  essential  part  of  an  object  from  the 
accidental  circumstances  by  which  it  was  sur 
rounded.  But  we  possess  in  the  faculty  of  speech 
or  language  an  instrument  which  is  almost  en 
tirely  free  from  these  disadvantages:  we  are 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  power  of  inflecting 
the  voice  into  a  variety  of  minutely  distinguished 
articulate  sounds,  which  by  agreement  become  the 
representatives  of  our  uncompounded  conceptions, 
and  so  may  be  infinitely  modified  and  combined 
to  express  every  succession  of  ideas,  as  the  cha 
racters  of  the  alphabet  differently  arranged  repre 
sent  every  variation  of  the  speech. 

So  intimate  is,  in  matter  of  fact,  the  connexion 
between  language  and  reason,  that  the  same  term, 
in  the  Greek  language,  is  used  to  signify  them 
both  :  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  connexion 
great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.  Some  philo 
sophers  appear  to  consider  the  "  right  use  of 
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words"  to  be  the  adequate  object  of  logical 
science;  and  of  those  who  regard  ideas  as  dis 
tinguished  from  their  signs  to  be  the  object  of 
Logic,  some  maintain  a  natural  connexion  be 
tween  them,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
any  act  of  thought,  without  at  least  an  internal 
word ;  whilst  others,  allowing  the  faculty  of 
speech  to  be  a  gift  of  nature,  assert  the  deter 
mination  of  particular  sounds  to  particular  notions 
to  be  purely  arbitrary,  and  founded  only  upon 
mutual  agreement. 

In  order  to  the  resolution  of  these  questions  as 
far  as  is  required  for  our  present  purpose,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  artificial  instruments  by  which 
we  communicate  ideas  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  (1.)  the  former,  called  by  the  Greeks 
6ju,o»copxTa  or  ju,//jt,>)<re*£,  are  connected  with  the 
objects  which  they  represent  by  a  manifest  resem 
blance  ;  these  are  generally  formed  by  selecting 
from  a  group  of  sensible,  or  of  sensible  and 
intellectual  qualities  mixed,  some  object  of  sense, 
either  most  prominent,  or  most  readily  expressed, 
which  by  natural  association,  suggests  the  rest 
with  w^hich  it  was  connected:  thus,  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  poetry,  &c.,  by  the  help  of 
colour,  form,  or  sound,  recal  the  more  complex 
objects,  of  which  those  qualities  formed  a  part: 
and  in  all  these  cases  the  association  is  evidently 
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natural  and  real:  so  that  a  person,  acquainted 
with  the  originals,  cannot  fail  to  have  them  recalled 
to  him,  by  their  artificial  likenesses,  as  soon  as  they 
are  presented  to  him,  and  without  any  previous 
communication  with  those  by  whom  they  are  em 
ployed.  (2.)  Signs  or  symbols,  the  o->jp=7a  and 
<ru|W,/3oA«  of  the  Greeks,  differ  from  the  former  class 
chiefly  in  the  following  respects  ;  they  are  not 
perceived  at  first  sight  or  on  the  surface  to  have 
any  natural  connexion  with  the  objects  which 
they  represent;  their  signification  is  not  apparent 
to  all,  nor  generally  to  any,  without  previous 
agreement ;  and  they  often  seem  to  admit  modi 
fication  or  alteration,  without  injury  to  their  use 
as  signs. 

To  this  latter  class  it  is  clear  that  language 
written  or  spoken  must  be  referred :  and  Aristotle 
accordingly  determines,  that  language  is  the  symbol 
"  of  thought,  and  written  characters  of  language  : 
and  as  men's  mode  of  writing  varies,  so  does  their 
mode  of  speaking :  although  the  ideas  of  which 
they  are  the  symbols,  as  well  as  the  realities  of 
which  these  ideas  are  copies  (op.oioo^arot),  are  the 
same  and  unchangeable ;"  and  Bishop  Berkeley 
asserts,  that  words,  like  other  signs,  are  "  arbitrary, 
outward,  sensible  forms,  having  no  resemblance 
or  necessary  connexion  with  the  things  they  stand 
for  and  suggest.'* 

•  De  Interp.  i.  §.  2.  3. 

c2 
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But  whatever  may  be  the  real  character  of 
sigtisb,  it  is  clear  that  the  Logician  considers 
words  only  as  the  representatives  of  ideas:  the 
laws  of  thought  alone  are  the  adequate  objects  of 
his  science  ;  words  are  merely  the  counters  by 
which  he  mediately  communicates,  what  he  can 
not  express  immediately ;  words  stand  for  thoughts, 
as  coin  for  real  wealth,  or  titles  and  decorations 
for  dignity  and  rank.  No  one  supposes  a  ribbon 
or  jewel  to  be  the  real  presents  which  a  prince 
conveys,  or  takes  a  piece  of  metal  or  paper  for 
the  real  objects  of  transfer  in  commerce,  although 
in  both  cases  these  may  be  the  only  objects  per 
ceived  by  the  senses.  In  like  manner  the  Logician 
is  compelled  to  make  use  of  Language,  as  much 
as  if  that  alone  were  his  end :  but  he  really  em 
ploys  it,  as  the  merchant  does  his  notes,  only  as 
the  vicarious  representative  of  his  proper  object — 
the  acts  of  thought.  Language  is  therefore  defined 
to  be  "  Signum  rei  ex  institute  vicarium"  <pcov»j 
Tqftavnxq  xara  <rui/0qxtjv,  or,  "  An  act  of  thought 
represented  by  conventional  articulate  sounds." 

There  are  three  Logical  words,  corresponding 
to  the  threefold  operations  of  Reason.  1.  The 
signs  of  simple  apprehension,  or  simple  words, 
and  these  subdivided  inta  (a)  Nouns  of  the  first 
intention,  or  first  notions,  signs  of  incomplex 
apprehension ;  and  (/3)  Nouns  of  the  second  in- 
b  See  Appendix. 
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tention  or  second  notions,  signs  of  complex  appre 
hension;  II.  Signs  ofJudicium  or  Complex  words; 
and  II I. 'Signs  of  Discursus  or  Decomplex  words. 

A  complex  ivord  contains  three  simple  words ; 
the  two  objects  connected,  which  are  called  the 
terms,  and  the  sign  of  connexion,  or  copula ;  of 
the  terms,  that  which  is  said  of  the  other  is  called 
the  predicate,  xotTyyogia. :  that  of  which  it  is  said, 
is  the  subject,  (vxoxslpevov,  xotTYiyogripa) :  a  decomplex 
word  contains  three  complex  words. 

Again,  as  the  name  of  terms  or  copula  is  given 
to  simple  words,  considered  as  elements  of  complex 
words ;  so  the  latter,  viewed  as  the  materials  of 
decomplex  words,  are  called  propositions, (proposita, 
judgments  laid  down  as  the  sources  or  object  of 
proof;)  and  decomplex  words,  as  collecting  new 
from  former  propositions,  are  named  syllogisms. 

The  relation  subsisting  between  the  three  acts 
of  thought  is  expressed  in  both  these  nomencla 
tures;  the  former  (simple,  complex,  decomplex) 
implying  the  synthetical  advance  from  apprehen 
sion  to  judicium  and  discourse  ;  the  latter  (syllo 
gism,  proposition,  term)  resolving  analytically  the 
complete  and  final  act  into  its  component  judg 
ments  and  apprehensions. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAR  II. 


CONNEXION  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  IDEAS. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  true  connexion 
between  Language  and  Ideas  would  transcend  the 
limits  of  logical  enquiry,  but  the  subject  requires 
a  general  account  of  that  theory  which  appears 
to  contain  the  nearest  approach  to  truth.  Now 
when  it  is  said  that  it  is  "  impossible  to  think 
without  words,"  it  is  evident  that  the  term  "  word" 
is  not  confined  to  articulate  sounds  or  written 
characters,  for  we  can  certainly  think  without 
speaking  or  writing;  but  is  used  in  a  more  general 
acceptation,  including  unuttered  conceptions  or 
images  conceived  in  the  mind.  In  this  sense  the 
assertion  will  imply  no  more  than  is  expressed 
by  a  principle  long  ago  allowed  by  Aristotle,  and 
generally  received  amongst  philosophers,  that  the 
mind  in  its  present  condition  is  incapable  of  a 
purely  intellectual  act,  but  perceives  all  its  ideas 
mixed  up  with,  and  as  it  were  shrouded  in,  phan 
tasms  (^avrao-^ara),  or  images  of  sense.  The  eye 
of  a  person  newly  couched  would  be  blinded  by 
the  sudden  introduction  of  light;  but  the  rays. 
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whose  united  blaze  would  destroy  vision,  if  dis 
tilled  into  a  grosser  element,  and  powdered  into 
twilight,  gradually  strengthen  the  organ,  and  pre 
pare  it  for  more  perfect  acts.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  mind  would  be  confounded,  if  it  were  suddenly 
brought  into  the  presence  of  purely  intellectual 
objects  ;  it  must  be  content  at  first  to  perceive 
them  faintly  reflected,  and  half- concealed  in  ma 
terial  objects,  or  their  images.  If  this  be  allowed, 
it  will  follow,  that  a  word  thought  is  related  to  a 
word  expressed  in  speech  or  writing,  in  the  same 
manner  that  an  idea  of  beauty  conceived  in  the 
mind  is  related  to  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  a  melody : 
the  internal  word  and  internal  picture  are  both 
as  veils  through  which  is  imperfectly  revealed 
an  idea  which  cannot  be  directly  conceived ;  and 
both  differ  from  their  external  signs  only,  as  an 
act  of  memory  or  imagination  is  distinguished 
from  sensation. 

It  follows,  that  as  every  internal  word  or  image 
bears  a  real  resemblance  to  the  idea  which  it 
incloses,  so  each  "  phantasm"  is  properly  repre 
sented  by  a  distinct  combination  of  articulate 
sounds;  that  is,  that  the  connexion  of  speech  and 
thought  is  derived  from  the  original  constitution 
of  nature,  and  not  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  man. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  following  con 
siderations.  (1.)  It  is  difficult  on  any  other  hypo- 
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thesis  to  account  for  the  formation  of  Language 
at  all :    the  use  of  words  must  either  have  been 
given   by   an   immediate   revelation ;    or   devised 
by  man  himself  to  meet  the  exigences  of  his  con 
dition  :    on  the  former  supposition,  the  question 
is  conceded ;    for  every  connexion  established  by 
God  himself,  must  be  granted  to  be  real.    If  man 
was  the  author  of  his  own  language,  it  seems  hard 
to  understand  how  we  could  at  first  have  agreed, 
or  communicated  to  each  other  our  agreement,  in 
the  choice  of  words,  unless  the  mind  had  been 
determined  beforehand  to  certain    sounds  as  the 
appropriate  vehicles  of  particular  thoughts.   (2.) 
We  actually  allow  a  real  resemblance  to  ideas, 
in  the   natural   and    artificial  productions  which 
appeal  to  the  other  senses,  and,  in  the  case  of 
music,  to  the  ear  itself;   it  would  be  strange  there 
fore  if  articulate  sounds  alone  should  contradict 
the  otherwise  universal  analogy  of  Nature.    (3.)  To 
these  arguments  may  be  added  the  fact,  that  the 
analysis  of  all  Languages  shews  them  to  have  been 
originally  derived    from  a   common    parent,    and 
still  to  retain  in  a  great  degree  the  traces  of  their 
former  identity ;    and  widely  as  they  have  since 
been  altered,  their  variations  have  not  been  gene 
rally  accidental,  but  bear  in  most  cases  a  close 
correspondence  to  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  people  who  employ  them.  It  will  be  sufficient 
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to  refer  to  the  Greek  dialects  as  familiar  illustra 
tions  of  this  fact ;  no  one  could  fail  to  distinguish 
the  philosophic  accuracy  and  energy  of  the  Attic, 
the  coarse  and  unpolished  strength  of  the  Doric, 
and  the  flowing  softness  of  the  Ionian.  (4.)  Even 
those  who  do  not  formally  admit  the  principle, 
unsuspectingly  bear  witness  to  its  truth  in  a 
number  of  particular  instances :  we  are  all  ac 
customed  to  speak  of  words  as  more  or  less  ex 
pressive  ;  we  all  believe  the  real  difference  of  style, 
and  the  very  idea  of  style  is  a  direct  assertion  of 
the  superior  adaptation  of  particular  sounds,  to 
convey  particular  combinations  of  ideas ;  we  are 
all  conscious  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  pleasure 
in  listening  to  an  eloquent  harangue;  and  the 
same  truth  is  most  plainly  implied  in  the  great 
distinctions  of  prose,  and  poetry,  and  their  respec 
tive  subdivisions  according  to  their  subjects,  and 
the  modifications  of  feeling  which  they  are  seve 
rally  intended  to  represent  or  excite. 

To  this  view  of  the  subject,  three  objections 
may  be  advanced:  (1.)  No  language  is  to  any  one 
intelligible  without  instruction ;  few  understand 
foreign  dialects,  and  the  majority  are  compara 
tively  ignorant  even  of  their  own.  (2.)  The  same 
objects  are  often  represented  in  different  languages 
by  words  entirely  unconnected,  and  often  in  cases 
when  the  most  fanciful  do  not  pretend  to  observe 
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any  superiority  in  one  expression  over  the  other. 
(3.)  The  same  original  root  may  often  receive  various 
inflections  in  the  same  or  cognate  dialects,  without 
any  apparent  change  in  the  significancy  of  the 
term. 

But  the  first  objection  may  be  brought,  though 
not  with  equal  force,  against  the  fine  arts,  in  which 
the  real  resemblance  of  the  signs  to  the  ideas  which 
they  represent,  was  never  doubted ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  that  there  are  persons  who  have  a 
"  genius  for  languages,"  i.  e.  a  peculiar  readiness 
in  perceiving  the  adaptation  of  words  to  thoughts, 
as  really  as  others  possess  it  in  colours,  forms, 
or  melody.  To  the  second  it  may  be  answered, 
that  to  assert  the  real  connexion  between  words 
and  ideas,  is  not  to  assert  that  language  in  its 
present  form  adequately  fulfils  its  original  design. 
It  was  to  be  expected  beforehand,  that  the  fall 
of  man  in  the  general  ruin  of  his  faculties  would 
impair  his  perception  of  the  relation  between  the 
external  and  internal  world,  and  thus  diminish  the 
efficiency  of  language  as  an  organ  of  communica 
tion:  there  is,  besides,  in  vice  a  natural  tendency 
to  separation,  and  this  tendency  would  be  increased 
by  the  daily  multiplying  diversities  of  situations 
and  employments.  The  same  objects  are  not  the 
same  to  men  of  different  tempers  and  pursuits  ; 
and  this  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  calling 
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them  by  different  names  :  thus  names  which  were 
originally  founded  in  a  real  or  at  least  a  fancied 
analogy,  might  not  be  understood  by  those  who 
brought  to  the  examination  of  the  word  their  own 
different  conceptions  of  the  object:  again,  the 
quality  for  which  the  name  was  given,  though 
at  the  time  prominent,  may  not  be  lasting;  and 
the  name  itself  may  be  retained,  when  its  counter 
part  has  ceased  to  exist.  These  amongst  many 
other  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  the  gradual 
loss  of  the  unity  of  language,  and  the  impairing 
of  its  efficiency  as  a  representative  of  thought. 
(3.)  To  the  third  objection  it  maybe  answered,  that 
many  persons  are  altogether  deficient  in  the  per 
ception  of  the  fine  arts ;  there  are  some  who  have 
no  ear  for  music,  and  between  these  and  perfect 
musicians,  the  intermediate  gradations  are  innu 
merable.  A  man  may  really  have  a  general  under 
standing  of  a  melody,  and  yet  be  utterly  uncon 
scious  of  the  introduction  of  a  discord,  which 
would  inflict  exquisite  pain  on  a  person  of  more 
delicate  taste;  as  we  in  moral  subjects  often  hold, 
with  equal  fervency,  opinions  really  inconsistent ; 
in  like  manner  it  is  quite  possible  that  every 
inflection  may  impair  or  alter .  the  character  of  a 
word,  and  this  change  may  be  unperceived  by 
one  who  yet  feels  its  general  meaning. 

On  the  whole,  there  seem  to  be  probable  reasons 
D 
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for  concluding,  that  in  the  mind  of  Nature,  ideas 
and  words  are  connected  by  a  real  resemblance, 
of  which  some  traces  still  remain,  although  the 
corruption  of  man  has  to  a  great  degree  destroyed 
or  weakened  its  completeness.  In  a  perfect 
language  words  would  be  ojxoicojttara,  or  exact 
copies  of  ideas ;  but  we  allow  that  in  language 
as  we  actually  find  it,  they  are  scarcely  more  than 
Symbols,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term. 


PART  I. 


CHAP.  I. 

§.  1.   The  Logical  division  of  Simple  Words. 

THE  direct  office  of  the  first  part  of  Logic  is  to 
furnish  rules  for  the  acts  of  simple  apprehension, 
or  simple  words :  but  in  order  to  the  right  deter 
mination  of  these,  it  is  necessary  previously  (1)  to 
ascertain  what  simple  words  are  employed  in 
Logic,  or  the  Logical  division  of  Simple  Words ; 
and  (2)  to  analyze  the  mental  process  by  which 
these  are  formed. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  Logic  examines  the 
operations  of  reason,  in  their  progressive  reference 
to  each  other:  that,  therefore,  is  properly  the 
Logical  division  of  simple  words,  which  considers 
them  in  their  relation  to  complex  words,  or  Pro 
positions.  Now  these,  as  we  have  seen,  contain 
three  simple  words ;  the  sign  of  connexion,  or 
copula;  and  the  two  extremes  or  terms  con 
nected  :  again,  of  the  latter  (1)  that  which  is  said 
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of  the  other  or  predicate,  and  (2)  that  of  which  it 
is  said,  or  subject:  accordingly  terms  will  be  sub 
divided  according  to  their  capacity  of  becoming 
subjects  or  predicates,  in  propositions. 

Those  words  only  are  categorematic,  i.  e.  ca 
pable  of  having  another  said  of  them,  or  of  being 
made  subjects,  which  contain  in  themselves  the 
notion  of  independent  existence:  these,  as  ex 
pressing  absolute  being,  correspond  to  substantives 
in  grammar,  and  are  therefore  termed  Logical 
Nouns;  and,  because  they  represent  a  definite 
object,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  word, 
simple  terms,  adjectives,  and  other  words  which 
express  dependent  or  relative  existence,  though 
they  may  be  predicates,  cannot  alone  be  the 
subjects  of  any  proposition,  and  are  therefore  said 
to  be  syncategorematic,  i.  e.  such  as  cannot  be 
subjects  without  the  assistance  of  another  term a. 

Again,  of  categorematic  words,  some  are  repre 
sentatives  of  singular  notions,  and  therefore  never 
can  be  predicates;  others  stand  for  classes,  or 
collections  of  individuals,  in  relation  to  which  they 
may  be  attributes  or  predicates. 

r,  to  predicate,  to  say  one  thing  of  another. 
,  a  thing  said  of  another, — a  predicate, 
y  that  of  which  another  is  said, — a  subject. 

that  of  which  another  may  be  said, — 
capable  of  being  a  subject. 
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So  that  our  final  division  of  terms  comprehends 
(1)  those  which  can  only  be  predicates  (synca- 
tegorematic) ;  (2)  those  which  can  only  be  subjects, 
(singular)  ;  and  (3)  those  which  can  be  both 
(common.)5 

Simple  word 


I  I 

copula  term 


which  may  not  be  which   may  be 

subjects  subjects ; 

(1)  syncategorematic  categorematic     (Logical  noun, 

simple  term.) 

Terence,  property,  accident, 


(see  p.  49.)                   |  | 

which  may  which  may 

not  be  be 

predicates  predicates 

(2)  Singular.  (3)  Common 


I  I 

genus          species 
(see.  p.  46.) 

b  'Afecvrtuv  ruvovruv  (2)  rot  pi*  Ifrt  roiavra  uffn  xa.ro.  ft^ii 
xa.rnya£tiff6ui  aXy0as  xa.6o\ov,  (  oitv  KXiuv  xa.\  KetXXietf  xa,}  ro  xa,6'txct- 
fftot  Ktti  airfare*')  xa.ru,  Ji  rovrtav  eiX\tf  (xa.}  ya,^  eivfytwros  xcti  %uav 
ixurtfiov  rovruv  iffriv)  (1  )  rot.  3s  ttlro.  fiivxotr  aXX&;»  xeirtfye^Tren  xuret 
rouruv  3s  a'AXa  -rgortgav  el  xurwyogiTrcii'  (3)  ro.  B&  xot.}  uvro.  ciXXuv, 
xo.}  o-vru*  in/set  ,  oiov  avfyuros  KaXX/aw,  xcti  uvfyufov  Z,uoi.  on  fttr  out 
met,  ruv  ovruv  xur  ouoivos  fifyvxt  Xiyiff6ui,  otjXor'  ruv  yctp  etlffSriruv 
ff%t$ov  txctffTov  ttrri  roievrar  u<rn  ft*  xttrnyopUffSoti  xet.ru.  fttjtiivos, 


ten  r    Xst>*»    xi*o  '5t»x£urw  won,  xet.} 
iov  K«XX/«>.     Anal.  Pr.  i.  xxvii. 

D2 
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§.2.  Mixed  Words,  fyc. 

Every  grammatical  verb  is  in  Logic  equivalent 
to  two  simple  words,  the  copula,  and  the  pre 
dicate  ;  as,  runs,  is  running ;  grows,  is  growing ; 
thinks,  is  thinking.,  &c.  and  is  therefore  called 
a  mixed  word.  Of  verbs,  the  following  account  is 
given  by  Aristotle,  de  Interpr.  c.  iii.  §.6.  when  a 
notion  orginally  conceived  as  a  substantive,  is 
afterwards  observed  to  exist  as  an  attribute  in 
another  subject,  this,  being  expressed  by  a  par 
ticular  inflection  appended  to  the  word,  e.  g.  man 
t&lk-eth,  wind  blow-e^,  produces  a  verb  ;  which, 
by  subsequent  analysis,  is  resolved  into  the  co 
pula,  or  idea  of  connexion ;  and  the  attributive 
notion,  or  participle,  e.  g.  bloweth,  is  blowing. 
Of  these  it  is  observed, 

Copula. 

(1.)  That  the  copula  is,  or  is  not ;  is  not  the 
substantive  verb,  but  merely  expresses  the  abstract 
notion  of  connexion,  (<rwv0e<n'v  nva  fy  avev  r&v 
cruyxsj/xevcov  OVK  i<7Ti  vo^ou) :  that  this  is  true  is  shewn 
(1)  by  the  fact,  that  every  sentence,  when  exhibited 
in  Logical  form,  must  contain  the  copula ;  thus, 
"  Caesar  conquered  Poinpey,"  Logically  expressed, 
Caesar  is  one  who  conquered  Pompey.  "  The 
artifice  will  not  succeed,"  is,  The  artifice  is  some- 
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thing  which  will  not  succeed;  or,  is  not  one 
which  will  succeed.  (2)  Though  every  language 
must  contain  the  idea  of  existence,  the  copula  is 
altogether  wanting  in  some  of  the  more  ancient, 
as  Hebrew  and  Arabic ;  and  its  use  is  generally 
rare  in  the  earlier  forms  of  every  dialect. 

Adjectives. 

(2.)  It  has  been  denied  that  the  participle  or 
adjective  can  by  itself  be  a  predicate  of  any  pro 
position;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  argued, 
(1)  that  in  every  converted  proposition,  what  was 
before  the  predicate  becomes  the  subject,  and  so 
must  confessedly  be  a  substantive  :  and  (2)  that  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  quality  as  existing 
separately  from  the  subject  to  which  it  belongs. 
Whenever,  therefore,  an  adjective  appears  to  be  a 
predicate,  the  idea,  "  thing,"  or  "  person,"  is  really 
implied ;  for  instance,  the  sentence,  "  this  house 
is  white,"  is  equivalent  to  "  this  house  is  a  white 
thing ;  "  "  my  father  is  ill,"  "  my  fatheris  a.  sick  being." 
Now  the  force  of  ihe  former  argument  plainly  lies 
in  the  assumption,  that  the  converse  and  its  ex- 
posita,  (the  proposition  from  which  it  was  con 
verted,)  are  in  effect  the  same  proposition ;  but 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  the  new  proposition 
is  only  illative,  i.  e.  necessarily  follows  from  the 
old  without  being  at  all  one  with  it :  as  is  plain 
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from  the  fact,  that  conversion  is  not  always  reci 
procal;  the  converse  cannot  always  be  changed 
back  again  into  its  exposita.  Again,  if  the  second 
assertion  be  true,  and  we  cannot  conceive  a  quality 
distinct  from  its  subject,  then  in  the  expression 
"  a  white  man,"  is  implied  the  notion  of  two 
objects;  "white  being"  and  "man"  in  some 
mysterious  manner  united ;  but  if  it  be  possible, 
in  simple  apprehension,  to  conceive  (as  in  this 
example)  a  quality  distinct  from,  yet  attached  to, 
its  subject;  it  must  be  equally  possible  in  pro 
positions,  to  assert  the  fact  of  this  attachment 
without  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea. 

Nevertheless  we  shall  discover  hereafter,  that 
the  predication  of  a  quality,  is  quite  different  from 
the  manner  in  which  a  common  noun  is  referred  to 
its  subject. 

Singulars. 

Every  predicate,  whether  substantive  or  adjec 
tive,  must  be  common,  i.  e.  must  represent  qualities 
common  to  several  individuals.  To  this  rule  two 
apparent  exceptions  are  furnished  in  the  case  of 
Singular  Nouns;  viz.  (1)  in  a  negative  sentence, 
"  Thomas,  is  not,  John ;"  and  (2)  when  the  terms 
are,  as  it  is  called,  identical,  i.  e.  represent  the 
same  individual,  as,  "  This  city,  is,  Oxford."  But 
it  can  be  shewn,  that  these  predicates  are  (1)  not 
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substantives ;  and  (2)  not  confined  to  individuals ; 
for  (1)  in  all  languages  nouns  express  originally 
only  a  collection  of  qualities,  and  are  made  into 
substantives  by  the  implied  addition  of  the  notion 
of  independent  existence  :  this,  which  is  univer 
sally  true,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  double  use,  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  of  such  words  as  <£/Ao£,  ami- 
cm,  and  the  like :  thus  a  word,  expressing  qua 
lities  characteristic  of  an  individual,  may  be  re 
garded  either  as  a  singular  noun,  or  as  syncate- 
gorematic,  as  this  idea  of  independent  existence 
is  conceived  as  implied  or  not.  In  both  the 
instances  before  us  it  is  plain  that  this  notion  is 
not  included,  and  that  they  are  therefore  not  sin 
gular  nouns  at  all.  To  say  athis  man  is  Socrates," 
is  the  same  thing  with  saying  "  this  man  has  the 
qualities  of  Socrates,"  or,  "  this  man  is  philosophi 
cal"  &c.  The  Greeks  sometimes  express  this  dis 
tinction  by  the  addition  or  substraction  of  the 
definite  article ;  as  CO  ^ojx^arrjj  a7ro/p^era<, — ofco$  lor* 
^cox^arrjf.  (2)  The  predicates  in  these  cases  are 
not  only  adjectives,  but  common  adjectives.  In 
the  propositions,  "  This  man  is  Socrates,"  "  Tom  is 
my  brother"  there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  the  expres 
sion  is  concerned,  to  limit  the  application  of  So- 
ci-ates,  or  my  brother,  to  these  particular  subjects, 
more  than  in  the  proposition,  This  house  is  white, 
or  any  other  sentence  in  which  the  predicate  is  an 
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adjective.  Aristotle  has  accordingly  observed,  that 
though  there  are  qualities  peculiar  to  individuals, 
they  cannot  be  predicated  as  peculiar ;  e.  g.  there 
is  a  particular  white  (rov  ri  TO  Xeyjcov)  in  this  house ; 
but  you  cannot  say,  This  house  is  (contains)  this 
white,  but  white  generally.  Categ.  ii.  So  that  it 
is  an  universal  rule,  that  predicates,  whether  sub 
stantives  or  adjectives,  always  express  common 
properties.  Ar.  Categ.  cap.  ii.  §.  1.  aTrXcoj  ra 
ctTOpot  xai  ev  otgiQp.a  XCX.T  ouSevoj  j«,ev  vTroxeipsvov  Aeygrai, 
Iv  U7rox£jju,eva>  Se  ewa  ouSev  xa>Aus<  slvoii. 

§•3. 

There  are  many  other  distinctions  of  simple 
words,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  Logic  ;  either  because  they  do  not 
affect  the  relations  of  terms  to  each  other  in  pro 
positions,  at  least  so  far  as  to  bring  them  under 
any  rules;  or,  because  they  involve  knowledge, 
which  the  Logician,  as  a  Logician,  is  not  sup 
posed  to  possess. 

This  will  be  plain  from  the  following  examples. 

1.  A  word  signifying  any  certain  collection  of 
qualities  is  called  definite.   A  word  which  has  the 
particle  "  not"  prefixed,  is  called  indefinite,  (infi- 
nita,)  because  it  only  excludes  certain  qualities, 
without  determinately  pointing  out  any  others. 

2.  A  definite  word  when  predicated  (affirma- 
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lively)  of  any  subject,  is  called  positive.  An  inde 
finite  ivord,  if  predicated  of  a  subject  which  is 
supposed  capable  of  possessing  the  quality  denied, 
is  called  privative  :  if  predicated  of  a  subject,  sup 
posed  incapable  of  the  quality  denied,  it  is  nega 
tive;  e.  g.  life-less  would  be  said  of  a  man,  priva- 
tively ;  of  a  stone,  negatively. 

3.  A  word,  the  same  in  form  and  sound,  if  it  be 
predicated  of  several  subjects, 

(1)  In  the  same  sense,  i.  e.  to  express  the  same 

collection  of  qualities,  is  Vnivocal. 

(2)  If  in  different  senses,  i.  e.  to  express  different 

collections  of  qualities,  and  these 
(a)   Connected,     is  Analogous. 
03)    Unconnected,       Equivocal. 
e.  g.  "  Man"  is  predicated  of  John  and  Thomas, 
univocally:    of  Thomas,  and  his  picture,  analo 
gously:  of  an  Island  and  Thomas,  equivocally*. 

An  analogous  or  equivocal  term  are  in  reality 
not  one,  but  several.  This  is  sufficiently  clear  in 
the  case  of  equivocals,  which  are  merely  accidental 
agreements  in  sound  and  spelling,  resulting  from 
the  gradual  modification  or  the  compound  deriva 
tion  of  a  language:  but  analogous  words  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  really  the  same,  i.  e. 

c  Aristotle,  Categ.  i.  1.  applies  the  terms  univocal  and 
equivocal,  not  to  the  predicates,  but  to  the  subjects  of  which 
they  are  predicated. 
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"  to  have  one  meaning,  though  unequally  ap 
plicable  to  its  several  subjects:"  what  this  means, 
is  not  clear:  if  in  reference  to  several  subjects, 
a  word  expresses  the  same  collection  of  attributes, 
it  is  not  unequally  applicable;  if  different  qualities, 
it  has  not  one  meaning.  The  intention  of  this 
definition  seems  to  be,  that,  if  we  first  apply  the 
word  foot,  for  instance,  to  express  a  certain  part 
of  the  human  body;  and  afterwards  use  it  to 
signify  a  proportionate  part  of  a  mountain :  it  is 
used  in  the  second  case,  not  properly,  (olxe/ws) 
not  so  strictly,  as  in  the  former,  but  metaphorically 
only ;  but  this  would  imply,  what  certainly  can 
not  be  assumed,  either  (1)  that  the  term  expresses 
the  same  qualities  in  reference  to  the  two  objects ; 
or  (2)  if  it  has  different  meanings,  that  the  qualities 
said  of  one  subject  more  properly  belong  to  it  than 
those  said  of  the  otherd.  Accordingly  Aristotle, 

d  It  is  evident  that  these  remarks  must  be  confined  to  the 
Logical  view  of  the  subject :  it  would  certainly  be  as  erro 
neous  to  employ  an  analogous  as  an  equivocal  word,  as 
a  middle  term  in  a  syllogism  :  but  to  a  thoughtful  mind 
this  account,  by  itself,  will  appear  insufficient,  and  far  less 
real  and  satisfactory  than  the  incorrectly-expressed  definition 
of  Aldrich.  We  are  tempted  to  imitate  the  enquiry  of  the 
objector  in  Arist.  Eth.  i.  4.  who  when  it  had  been  clearly 
proved  to  him  that  the  word  "  good"  means  to  us  not  one 
thing,  but  many,  and  that  these  many  notions  can  be  reduced 
no  higher  than  to  ten  categories;  asks,  "why  then  do  we  call 
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(omitting  the  distinction   of  equivocal  and  ana 
logous,)    defines    Univocal    terms,    (a-vvwvvpa,)    wv 

them  by  the  same  name?    for  there  is  clearly  a  real  differ 
ence  between  them  and  mere  chance  equivocals."  (»v  yag  faxt 
vtlt  y'  a«r£  rvxvs  ipavu/u,ois.)    The  answer  given  in  the  instance 
of  good  seems  to  apply  more  or  less  to  all  (really)  analogous 
nouns.      A  thing  is  good,  not  in  itself,  but  because  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  God ;  or  is  conformed  to  the 
Divine  mind ;    all  good  things,  therefore,  partake,  in  some 
manner,    of   the    Divine   Nature,  which   is  perfect    Unity; 
«nd  do  really  agree  in  possessing  some  one  attribute,  which 
is  the  cause  of  their  being  good.    What  this  character  is,  we 
are.  in  this  state  of  being,  as  unable  to  comprehend,  as  we 
are  to  fathom  the  Divine  Essence  :  to  pretend  that  we  can 
do  so,  is  most  irreverent  mysticism  :    on  the  other  hand, 
Nature  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  the  fact ; 
and  therefore  we  use  analogous  words,  by  a  kind  of  natural 
divination,  darkly  intimating  a    mysterious   connexion,  and 
unity  in    them,  which  we  feel,  but  cannot  realize.      It  is 
evident,  that  language  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  analo 
gous  words,  and  that  this  is  the  real  reason  of  the  con 
tingency  of  the  principles  of  taste  and  moral  action :   they 
are,  in  fact,  not  real  principles  at  all,  but  presumptive  tests 
of   the  presence  of  a  quality,  which  we  know  not,  in  its 
direct  nature,  but  only  in  its  effects ;  as  the  Sun,  himself 
unseen,  might  light  up  a  landscape,  and  lend  a  common 
charm  to  many  different  objects,  the  nature  and  source  of 
which,  a  child,  whilst  he  felt  it,  might  not  comprehend. 
Hence  arises  the  insufficiency  of  many  philosophical  defini 
tions,  which,  aiming  at  clearness  and  accuracy,  are  often 
perceived  to  be  more  incomplete  than  the  popular  meaning 
E 
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ovojtta  xoivov,  xa»  6  Ao'yoj  6  xara  T>J£  oucnaf  6  auroV  and 
equivocals  (bftwvvftot)  wv  ovop,oi  XOJVGV,  6  Se  Aoyoj  6  xara 
7%  owo-iaj  ersgo$,  i.  e.  which  are  mz%  distinct 
words. 

4.  A  word,  expressing  an  idea  which  in  its 
very  nature  makes  part  of  a  more  complex  object 
of  thought ;  or  which  is  so  connected  with  a 
second,  that  the  one  cannot  be  conceived  without 
the  other,  is  said  to  be  relative  to  it ;  the  two, 
which  together  make  the  complete  idea,  are  called 
correlatives,  as  father,  and  son.  A  word  express 
ing  an  idea  complete  in  itself,  and  having  no 
necessary  connexion  with  any  other,  is  called 
absolute. 

Some  of  these  distinctions,  however,  are  such 
as  may  be  understood  by  the  pure  Logician ;  or 
are  involved  in  the  explanation  of  the  second  part 
of  our  subject;  the  process  of  the  mind  in  the 
formation  of  predicables :  of  this  kind  are  con 
tradictories,  nouns  of  the  first  and  second  in 
tention,  and  abstract  and  concrete  words. 

Compatible,  opposite,  terms. 

Compatible  terms  are  such  as  can  be  predi 
cated  of  the  same  subject. 

of  the  word,  which  comprehends,  without  being  anxious  to 
define,  all  that  is  felt  to  be  united  in  Nature. 
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Terms  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  same 
subject,  are  called  opposite;  they  are  of  two  kinds : 

1.  Words,  of  which  one  expresses  the  presence 
and  the  other  the  absence  of  the  same  quality,  and 
which,  therefore,  only  differ,  in  one   having  the 
particle  "  not"  prefixed  to  it ;  as,  rose,  not  rose, 
white,  not  white,  virtuous,  not  virtuous,  are  called 
contradictories ;  and  as  every  attribute  either  does 
or  does  not  belong  to  every   subject,   though  it 
cannot  do  both  at  the  same  time ;  contradictories 
are  defined  to  be,  those  which  cannot  be  predi 
cated  of  the  same  subject,  but  one  of  which  must 
be  predicated  of  every  subject.     Hence  the  oppo 
sition  of  contradictories  is  said  to  be   the  most 
perfect,   and    because   it  is   the  only  one  which 
involves  no  knowledge  of  the  object  matter,  it  is 
also  the  most  strictly  Logical. 

2.  Contraries  are  terms  confined  to  a  certain 
class  of  objects,  and  expressing  the  most  opposite 
qualities  in  that  class ;  as,  virtuous,  vicious,  wise, 
foolish,  &c.:  contraries,  therefore,  are  defined  to  be 
terms,  which   are   predicable   only   of  a   certain 
class,   and   cannot    be   predicated   of   the   same 
subject   in   that   class;    or   terms   which   cannot 
be  predicated  of  the  same  subject,  and  of  many 
subjects  neither. — A. positive  and  negative  word  are 
opposed  as  contradictories ;  and  positive  and  pri 
vative  as  contraries. 
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Nouns  of  first  and  second  intention. 

A  noun  of  the  first  intention  or  first  notion  is 
the  sign  of  an  act  of  incomplex  apprehension,  or 
the  conception  of  an  object  as  it  is  in  itself,  and 
without  relation  to  any  other.  A  noun  of  the 
second  intention  or  second  notion,  is  the  sign  of 
an  act  of  complex  apprehension,  or  the  conception 
of  an  object  according  to  those  relations  which  are 
impressed  upon  it  by  the  secondary  operations  of 
the  minde. 

«  Aldrich  defines  a  noun  of  the  first  intention,  to  be 
"  Vox  in  communi  usu  posita,"  and  a  noun  of  the  second 
intention,  "  Vox  artis,  quam  ex  communi  sermone  desump- 
tam,  Philosophia  recudit  denuo  et  moderatur:"  that  is, 
a  noun  of  the  first  intention,  is  one  used  in  a  loose  and 
general  way,  or,  as  we  say,  analogously;  a  noun  of  the 
second  intention  expresses  a  definite  set  of  qualities,  and  is 
predicated  of  all  its  subjects,  uuivocally.  These  qualities, 
however,  seem  not  to  be  characteristics,  but  properties  only; 
a  word  expressing  the  relation  of  several  objects  to  each 
other,  must  of  course  be  definite  and  fixed,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  taken  in  a  loose  or  general  way ;  whereas  one 
which  represents  objects  individually  and  irrespectively  of 
others,  may  be  ;  so  that  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  a  noun 
of  the  second  intention  must  always  be  used  univocally ;  and 
that  one  of  the  first  intention  may  be  applied  to  different 
subjects  analogously.  But  these  cannot  be  considered  as  their 
differentiae. 


CHAP.  II. 

PREDICABLES. 


Analysis  of  the  process  of  mind  informing  Pre- 
dicables.     Division  of  Predicables. 

From  the  general  division  of  Logical  terms  ac 
cording  to  their  capacity  of  becoming  subjects  or 
predicables  in  propositions,  we  proceed  to  a  more 
particular  examination  of  the  different  Predicables 
or  relations  in  which  every  predicate  may  stand 
to  its  subject,  and  to  the  analysis  of  that  mental 
process  by  which  these  several  notions  are 
evolved :  the  latter  of  these  consists  of  two  prin 
cipal  operations,  generalization  OT  composition,  and 
division ;  to  the  former  of  which  the  acts  of  ab 
straction  and  concretion  are  subordinate. 

§.  1.  Abstraction. 

An  abstract  word,  according  to  Aldrich,  is  the 

sign  of  an  idea,  which  in  its  own  nature  forms 

part  of  a  subject,  but  is  now  conceived  as  separate 

and   distinct  from   that   subject,   as,   white-ness, 

B  2 
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dog-ness;  on  the  contrary,  a  concrete  word,  find 
ing  a  notion  thus  independent,  connects  it  with 
a  subject  again,  e.  g.  white,  dog.  Now  as  no 
quality  can  in  reality  exist  separately  from  a 
subject,  it  is  plain,  that  every  act  of  concretion 
must  have  been  preceded  by  an  act  of  abstraction, 
and  an  abstract  idea  be  the  first  which  the  mind 
gains  from  any  object.  The  process  seems  to  be 
something  of  the  following  nature.  When  first 
presented  to  the  mind,  an  object  does  not  im 
mediately  and  of  course  suggest  the  idea  of  any 
thing  existing  external  to  our  own  impressions. 
We  are  as  yet  only  conscious  of  a  change  within 
ourselves,  a  new  succession  of  ideas,  and  are 
entirely  occupied  in  the  examination  of  these, 
without  at  all  considering  the  manner  or  source 
from  which  they  were  derived;  the  notion  resulting 
from  this  process  being,  of  course,  hitherto  re 
garded  merely  as  a  modification  of  thought,  and 
without  suspicion  of  its  existence,  separately  from 
our  own  minds,  is  called  an  abstract  idea,  and  the 
word  representing  it,  an  abstract  word,  whether 
derived  from  the  senses  or  the  intellect,  or  a  com 
bination  of  both.  From  the  act  of  abstraction,  which 
may  be  inconceivably  rapid,  we  pass  to  the  enquiry, 
"how  we  came  to  be  affected  in  this  manner."  Now 
an  abstract  idea,  like  the  effect  of  a  landscape  or 
work  of  art,  does  not  include  all  the  qualities  ex- 
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isting  in  the  object,  but  only  those  which  were 
most  adapted  to  awaken  the  attention  ;  so  that 
the  object  still  continuing  present,  these  will  be 
repeated  on  a  second  examination,  but  together 
with  others  not  before  perceived  or  taken  notice 
of.  Thus  the  bare  idea  of  dog-ness  will  be  ac 
companied  by  those  of  a  particular  colour,  form, 
size,  &c.  none  of  which,  during  the  former  process 
of  abstraction,  were  considered  as  associated  with 
it.  The  mind  is  thus  made  acquainted  with  the  ex 
istence  of  ideas  independently  of  her  own  percep 
tions,  that  is,  of  an  external  object;  and  the  notion 
formerly  abstract,  or  regarded  merely  as  an  internal 
act  of  thought,  is  now  referred  to  the  object  without, 
as  a  quality  existing  in  it,  or  becomes  concrete. 
Thus  man-ness,  becomes  man,  just-ice,  just,  and 
the  like.  It  is  evident  that  every  such  concrete 
word  is  an  adjective,  and  simply  designates  its 
subject  as  possessing  certain  qualities,  without 
connecting  it  with  any  other,  i.  e.  is  a  noun  of  the 
first  intention. 

Generalization. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  always 
to  expect  the  recurrence  of  ideas  in  the  same 
order  which  has  once  been  observed  between 
them.  This  "  law  of  association,"  as  it  is  called, 
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can  be  referred  only  to  our  innate  perception  of 
the  immutability  of  Nature's  laws,  and  its  univer 
sality  is  attested  by  the  feelings  of  surprise  and 
novelty,  which  owe  their  origin  to  its  disappoint 
ment  in  particular  instances.  From  this  principle 
it  follows,  that  when  I  have  once  abstracted  a 
certain  group  of  qualities  from  any  object,  I  shall 
always  abstract  the  same  from  every  other  really 
containing  them.  Thus,  if  I  have  called  a  spaniel 
"  dog,"  I  shall  call  by  the  same  name  a  mastiff? 
bull-dog,  or  Newfoundland.  In  this  manner,  the 
word  "  dog"  becomes  general,  i.  e.  represents 
several  individuals,  and  these,  when  presented  to 
the  mind,  excite  the  same  idea,  or  are  conceived 
the  same.  Now  things  can  only  be  conceived  the 
same  as  identical,  or  as  members  of  the  same 
whole ;  and  we  proceed  accordingly  to  connect 
the  common  attribute  and  its  several  subjects 
under  the  relation  of  a  whole,  and  parts ;  the  former 
constituted  by  all,  and  containing  each,  part ;  the 
latter  together  constituting  and  separately  con 
tained  in  the  former.  This  final  process  is  termed 
composition,  or  generalization  ;  the  first  Logical 
whole  or  class,  abstracted  from  individuals,  is 
called  Species  ;  and  since,  when  predicated,  either 
of  any  one,  or  of  all  its  subjects,  it  designates  them 
not  as  simply  possessing  certain  attributes,  but 
as  standing  in  a  certain  relation  to  each  other  in 
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respect  of  those  attributes,  it   is  a   noun  of  the 
second  intention. 

Summum  Genus. 

By  the  same  principle  which  led  to  the  com 
bination  of  individuals  under  species,  we  go  on 
to  unite  several  species  under  a  higher  class 
or  genus;  these  in  their  turn  are  included  under 
higher  genera,  until  we  arrive  at  a  notion  so 
abstract,  as  to  be  incapable  of  further  analysis,  viz. 
that  of  absolute  being,  or  substance.  This,  as 
being  the  limit  of  our  generalization,  is  called  the 
highest  or  Summum  Genus :  the  classes  formed 
immediately  from  singulars  are  then  distinguished 
as  infimae  species3;  all  between  these  are  regarded 
as  genera  in  reference  to  classes  below,  species 
in  reference  to  classes  above  them,  and  are  there 
fore  called  Subaltern  genera  or  species. 

Thus,  by  the  process  of  generalization  we  are 
furnished  with  two  second  notions,  under  which 
one  term  may  be  said  of  another,  two  classes  of 

»  Strictly  speaking,  the  notion  of  infima  species  and  indi 
viduals  are  arrived  at  in  the  process  of  division,  not  gene 
ralization.  Infima  species  being  the  lowest  class  to  which 
we  descend,  and  beyond  which  division  cannot  proceed  ;  and 
the  singular  notions  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  incapable  of 
Logical  distinction,  being  then  called  individuals,  in  contradis 
tinction  to  the  Classes,  which  are  capable  of  analysis  and 
distinction. 
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predicables,  genus  and  species.  They  agree  in 
being  categorematicb  words,  and  are  therefore 
predicated  as  substantive  notions  including  or 
containing  their  subjects  ;  or,  as  it  is  logically  ex 
pressed,  they  are  predicated  in  quid,  Iv  rw  -n  ecrri. 
They  differ  in  this,  that  the  genus  is  a  class  of 
classes,  the  species,  properly  so  called,  of  indi 
viduals  only.  Hence,  Genus  is  defined,  that 
which  is  predicated  in  TI,  or  quid,  of  things  dif 
fering  in  species.  Species,  That  which  is  predi 
cated  in  TI,  or  quid,  of  things  differing  in  number. 

3.  Differentia. 

Generalization  is  succeeded  by  the  reverse 
process  of  Division ;  the  analytical  descent  of  the 
mind  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes,  and 
separation  of  each  genus  into  its  subordinate 
species ;  this  is  effected  by  taking  into  account 
those  qualities,  which,  forming  part  of  the  original 
notion  of  each  class,  were  peculiar  to  it,  and  not 
shared  in  common  by  others.  These  were,  of  course, 
omitted  in  generalization,  and  being  now,  on  the 
contrary,  restored  to  their  respective  classes,  they 
serve  to  distinguish  from  each  other  those  which 
are  cognate,  i.  e.  come  immediately  under  the 

b  Summum  genus,  having  no  more  abstract  notion  above 
itself,  is  an  accidental  exception,  and  never  can  be  a  subject. 
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same  genus.  We  have  thus  arrived  at  a  third 
class  of  predicables,  which  is  called  differentia, 
and  in  common  with  the  two  which  follow,  differs 
from  the  former  in  being  syncategorematic,  and 
predicated  of  its  subject  as  an  adjective ,  not  sub 
stantive  notion.  It  is  defined,  "  That  which  is 
predicated  in  quale  quid  (TTO/OV  TI)  of  things  dif 
fering  in  species." 

4.  Property.    5.  Accident. 

When  a  class  is  once  formed,  the  mind  never 
regards  any  individual,  except  in  relation  to  his 
species ;  any  quality  therefore  (distinct  from  those 
constituting  the  class)  observed  in  him,  will  be 
thought  of  as  attached  to  his  class.  This  is  con 
firmed  by  common  observation ;  if  I  wished  to 
describe  a  person  unknown  to  me,  I  should  call 
him  "  a  man;"  and  any  thing  I  observed  in  him 
I  should  refer  to  "  man"  in  like  manner.  Thus 
we  say,  "  a  strange  man,"  "  a  tall  man,"  "  a  clever 
man,"  &c.  and  so  of  all  other  classes.  Hence  we 
gain  two  new  classes  of  predicables ;  for  qualities 
not  forming  part  of  the  notion  of  a  class,  may 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  it,  as  properties, 
or  accidents. 

4.  When  a  quality  is  observed  in  every  member 
of  a  certain  class,  and  that  class'  only,  it  is  con- 
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ceived  as  universally  or  necessarily,  and  peculiarly 
attached  to  that  class,  and  called  its  Property. 
Property  is  denned  to  be,  "  That  which  belongs 
to  that  class  of  which  it  is  predicated  alone,  and 
is  predicated  of  it  convertibly,  but  does  not 
express  the  real  essence  of  it :"  or,  u  That  which 
is  predicated  of  things  differing  in  species  or  num 
ber,  in  quale,  and  convertibly." 

(5.)  A  quality  observed  in  some  members  of  a 
class,  but  not  others,  is  conceived  as  attached  to 
it,  occasionally  or  contingently,  and  is  called  Ac 
cident.  It  is  defined,  "  That  which  is  predicated 
in  quale,  contingently,  of  things  differing  in 
species  or  number." 

Thus  there  sue  jive  second  notions,  under  which 
one  term  may  be  predicated  of  another. 

1.  As  a  class  of  classes. 

2.  As  a  class  of  individuals. 

8.  As   a  quality  forming  part  of  a  class,  and 
distinguishing  it  from  those  cognate  to  it. 

4.  As  a  quality  not  forming  part  of  a  class,  but 

always  and  peculiarly  attached  to  it. 

5.  As  a  quality,  only  sometimes  attached  to  a  class. 

$.2.  Classifications  of  Predicables. 
They  admit  of  a  twofold  classification,  (1)  ac 
cording  to  the  categories;  (2)  according  to  their 
relation  to  the  infima  species* 
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First  classification  of  predicables,  according  to 
their  categories. 

I.  All  genera  and  species,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
ultimately  referable  to  the  summum  genus,  ow/a, 
substance,  or  independent  existence.  The  classes 
subordinate  to  this  are  predicables  in  some  cases 
only.  They  can  not  be  predicates  except  in  refer 
ence  to  certain  classes,  whilst  of  others  they  may 
be  subjects;  but  the  summum  genus,  having  no 
more  abstract  notion  above  itself,  can  be  the  sub 
ject  of  none,  but  may  be  predicated  of  all  classes 
whatever;  hence  it  is  called  in  reference  to  them, 
XOIT  e^o^v,  predicate,  or  category,  and  in  the  lan 
guage  of  the  Latin  logicians,  predicament.  In 
the  same  way,  differentia,  properly,  and  accident, 
may  be  reduced  under  the  common  head  of  attri 
bute,  or  dependent  existence,  and  this  being  uni 
versally  predicable  of  them  is  their  category.  The 
predicables,  therefore,  may  be  classified  according 
to  the  two  most  abstract  notions  under  which  they 
respectively  come,  substance,  and  attribute.  This 
is  intended  by  the  expression,  that  genus  and  spe 
cies  are  predicated  in  quid;  difference^  property, 
and  accident  in  quote  ;  and  it  is  the  same  thing 
with  saying,  that  the  former  (genus  and  species) 
are  categorematic,  the  latter,  syncategorematic 
terms. 
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Termi  are  predicated 
of  others,  as 


I  i 

substance,  eMu  (in  quid)  attributes  (in  quale) 

i        i          r  "i 

genus          species            difference  property     accident. 


Second  classification  of  predicables,  according  to 
their  relation  to  the  Infima  Species. 

II.  It  has  been  said,  that  ideas  confined  to  indi 
viduals,  whether  as  adjectives,  or  as  singular  nouns, 
are  incapable  of  being  predicated  in  propositions, 
(p.  34.)  Individuals,  in  the  infinity  of  their  num 
ber,  and  diversity  of  characteristics,  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  the  mind,  and  are  properly  the 
object  of  no  science0,  but  can  only  be  conceived  in 
relation  to  those  common  qualities  which  consti 
tute  their  several  species.  In  this  way  we  may 
form  a  new  classification  of  predicables,  as  com 
mencing  with,  and  moving  from,  the  class  con 
taining  individuals,  or  infima  species,  the  basis  of 
predication :  the  others,  whether  substantives  or 
attributes,  being  considered  only  as  relative  to  it, 
as,  (genus)  the  class  including,  (differentia)  the 
quality  distinguishing,  (property)  the  quality  pe 
culiarly,  or  (accident)  occasionally,  attached  to 
the  species.  Hence  "  infima  species"  is  termed  in 

c  tvtiptu  ri%vti  ffxovrt.7  ro  xaf  txafror.     Rhet.  lib.  i.  2. 
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Logic,  the  whole  essence,  and  this  apparently  in  a 
twofold  respect;  (1)  to  individuals,  as  being  the 
intellectual  form  nearest  to  them,  and  the  lowest 
under  which  they  are  known;  (2)  to  genus  and 
differentia,  as  comprehending  in  itself  the  com 
pound  notion  of  which  they  are  the  separate  ele 
ments. 

It  is  evident  that  the  term  whole  is  applied  to 
species  in  reference  to  genus,  in  a  sense  different 
from,  and  inconsistent  with,  that  in  which  it  was 
employed  before.  A  whole,  or  aggregate  of  dis 
tinct  ideas,  may  be  conceived  either  (1)  as  made 
up  of  parts  perceived  by  the  senses,  i.  e.  as  a  phy 
sical  whole ;  or  as  composed  of  parts  perceived 
by  the  mind  :  and  of  these,  (2)  a  compound  notion 
may  be  conceived  a  whole  in  respect  of  the  simple 
ideas  which  it  comprehends,  as  man  containing 
the  two  ideas,  rational,  animal,  is  a  whole  in  re 
spect  of  these  separately ;  or,  (3)  a  common  attri 
bute  may  be  conceived  a  whole  in  respect  of  the 
subject  of  which  it  may  be  predicated,  i.  e.  to 
which  its  application  extends ;  e.  g.  animal  is  in 
this  sense  a  whole,  containing  man,  (rational  ani 
mal;)  and  beast,  (irrational  animal.)  The  former 
of  these  two  is  distinguished  as  metaphysical,  or 
whole  of  comprehension ;  the  latter  as  logical,  or 
the  whole  of  extension u.  In  the  latter,  or  strictly 

d  There  is  a  fourth  kind  of  whole,  sometimes  referred  to 
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Logical  acceptation,  genus  of  course  includes  spe 
cies;  but  metaphysically  species  may  be  termed 
the  whole  essence,  as  comprehending  both  the  ge 
neric  and  differential  notions.  Genus,  being  that 
quality  which  is  shared  by  several  species,  is 
called  the  common  or  material  part ;  differentia, 
being  peculiar  to  one,  and  serving  to  distinguish 

in  Logical  treatises,  the  Etymological,  or  compound  word,  in 
relation  to  the  etymological  particles  from  which  it  is  derived. 
This  differs  from  the  metaphysical  whole  in  the  following 
respect ;  that  the  elements  of  the  latter  really  represent  the 
separate  ideas,  which  together  make  up  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  (e.  g.  rational,  animal,  of  man  j)  but  the  parts  of  the 
former  only  express  the  signification  of  the  etymological  ele 
ments,  before  they  were  combined  into  one  word;  which  is 
very  often  very  distinct  from  that  which  they  bear  in  their 
present  relation.  The  analysis  of  etymological  wholes  is 
exceedingly  useful  and  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  meta 
physical  connexion  of  ideas ;  the  progress  of  opinion  or  of 
error ;  antiquities,  or  the  changes  of  manners,  &c.  But  they 
cannot  be  too  carefully  distinguished  from  the  metaphysical; 
e.  g.  the  words  wealth  and  fortune,  which  grammatically  sig 
nify  all  prosperity,  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  possession 
of  riches ;  but  we  should  be  very  wrong  in  arguing  from  this, 
that  happiness  really  consists  in  money.  Again,  commerce 
originally  signifies  bwjing  arid  selling  ;  but  is  now  used  to 
express  all  intercourse.  We  can  gather  from  this  fact,  that 
the  intercourse  of  states  arose  from  the  interchange  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  not  that  barter  is  actually  the  only  or 
most  important  part  of  that  intercourse. 
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it  from  others  possessing  the  same  generic  charac 
ter,  is  called  the  formal  or  distinctive  part.  On 
this  principle  is  founded  the  following  common 
classification  of  predicables. 

A  term  is  predicated  as 
I 


the  whole  essence      part  of  t 
infiina  species 

he  essence       attached  to  the  essence 
or  species 

material        formal    peculiarly    contingently 
genus       difference    property        accident 

A  further  subdivision  is  sometimes  made  of  dif 
ferentia  and  property  into  generic  and  specific, 
and  of  accidents,  into  separable  and  inseparable. 

Differentia  and  property  belong  to  classes  as 
compared  with  others  coming  under  a  common 
genus,  i.  e.  as  species.  A  class,  as  genus,  being 
viewed  in  reference  to  its  subordinate  species,  is 
considered  so  far  forth  as  one  idea,  and  admits  of 
no  distinctions :  but  although  genus,  as  such,  can 
not  have  either  difference  or  property,  every  subal 
tern  genus  is  also  a  species  of  a  higher  class,  and 
in  this  character  must  possess  them  both.  Now, 
whatever  belongs  to  a  whole  class,  belongs  to  all 
the  members  of  that  class ;  the  difference,  there 
fore,  and  property  of  a  genus  are  predicable  of  its 
subordinate  species;  and  are  called  in  reference 
to  them  generic  differences  and  properties,  in  con- 

F2 
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tradistinction  to  those  qualities  to  which  the  name 
primarily  and  strictly  belongs,  and  which  are 
therefore  termed  specific,  e.  g.  let  "  animal"  be 
a  species  contained  under  "  being,"  and  let  its  dif 
ference  be  "sentient:"  again,  let  animal  itself 
contain  two  subordinate  species,  rational  animal 
(man)  and  irrational  animal  (brute) :  the  proper  or 
specific  differentia  of  man  is  "  rational,"  but  sen 
tient  the  difference  of  its  genus,  animal,  is  said  to 
be  predicated  of  it,  as  a  generic  difference.  This 
way  of  speaking  is  familiarly  practised  in  ordinary 
subjects :  as  if  a  man  were  to  ask  how  I  know  that 
all  men  have  life,  I  might  answer,  it  is  the  very 
characteristic  of  their  order,  i.  e.  to  the  genus  of 
which  man  is  a  species  :  and  although  the  original 
meaning  of  the  terms,  differentia  and  property,  is 
in  this  nomenclature  somewhat  disregarded,  there 
is  perhaps  no  more  accurate  way  of  expressing 
the  relation  in  which  those  qualities  which  are 
strictly  so  in  reference  to  a  higher  class,  are  re 
ferred  to  its  subordinates. 

2.  A  more  serious  objection  may  be  advanced 
against  the  division  of  accidents  into  inseparable 
and  separable.  The  differentia  and  property  of 
every  lower  class  are  evidently  accidental  to  those 
above  it,  and  conversely,  a  quality  accidental  to  a 
genus,  may  be  very  essential  to  its  subordinate 
species.  The  same  analogy  holds  good  between 
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the  infima  species  and  individuals.  Those  qualities, 
for  instance,  by  which  any  man  is  distinguished 
from  his  fellow-men,  and  which  are  his  differentia^ 
or  which  without  being  his  characteristics,  are  pos 
sessed  by  him  alone,  i.  e.  are  his  property,  however 
universally  attached  to  him,  are  accidental  to  the 
class  of  which  he  is  a  member;  and  have  therefore 
been  termed  inseparable  accidents,  whilst  those 
accidents  which  are  separable  from  the  individual, 
are  called  separable  accidents.  But  it  may  be 
observed,  that  whilst  the  same  classification  is 
applicable  to  species  in  reference  to  their  genera, 
the  terms  which  it  employs  are  inconsistent  with 
themselves ;  for  in  relation  to  its  species  an  acci 
dent  cannot  be  inseparable;  and  in  relation  to  the 
individual,  from  which  it  is  inseparable,  it  is  not 
accidental.  This  error,  for  so  it  must  be  regarded, 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  forgetfulness,  that 
the  Logical  division  of  predicables  terminates 
with  the  infima  species;  individuals,  in  the  eye 
of  the  Logician,  are  considered  as  differing  only 
in  number;  of  the  peculiarities,  which  belong  to 
them  severally,  he  takes  no  account,  but  views 
them  solely  as  possessing  those  common  proper 
ties,  which  constitute  them  members  of  their  class; 
it  is  therefore  enough  for  him  to  know,  that  a 
quality  is  accidental  to  their  class ;  with  its  fur 
ther  relations  to  individual  members  he  has  abso 
lutely  no  concern. 
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It  is  lastly  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  the  pro 
vince  of  the  Logician  to  determine  under  which 
of  these  relations  any  two  terms  are  connected  to 
gether,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He  cannot  decide,  for 
instance,  whether  "  attraction,"  polarity,  or  some 
quality  distinct  from  both,  is  rightly  regarded  as 
the  differentia  of  the  magnet.  He  is  only  required 
to  explain  the  abstract  meaning  of  these  relations 
themselves ;  he  must  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
nature  of  a  differentia,  and  a  property  ;  but  as 
a  Logician,  he  is  quite  incompetent  to  decide 
whether  any  particular  quality  be  predicated  as 
one  or  the  other. 


CHAP.  III. 

Rules  of  division  and  definition. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain,  that 
generalization,  the  process  by  which  we  form  our 
classes,  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  Logic. 
Whether  the  act  of  generalization  be,  as  is 
sometimes  asserted,  purely  arbitrary,  and  every 
classification,  however  different,  may  challenge  an 
equal  right  to  reality,  it  is  not  our  present  object  to 
enquire a.  Whichever  way  the  question  may  be  de 
cided,  the  result  to  the  Logician  will  be  the  same : 
for  even  if  the  objective  reality  of  classes  be  as 
sumed,  and  the  obligation  of  the  human  mind,  to 
conform  itself  in  its  generalizations  to  the  relations 
established  by  nature ;  the  detection  of  an  error 
in  this  process  evidently  implies  a  knowledge  of 
the  matter  of  fact,  distinct  from  the  naked  act  of 
thought,  and  therefore  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Logical  correction.  It  is  not  within  the  limits  of 
our  art  to  teach  whether  or  why  "  man"  is  an  infima 
species,  whether  "  reason"  is  or  is  not  his  charac 
teristic,  or  what  are  the  genera  above  him. 
»  See  Appendix. 
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But  division,  which  presupposes  a  previous 
act  of  generalization,  is  necessarily  subject  to 
'Logical  rules ;  for  however  free  the  mind  may 
be  conceived  to  be  in  her  ascent  from  individuals 
to  Summum  genus,  she  is  evidently  obliged,  in 
retracing  her  steps,  to  preserve  the  relations  which 
she  has  already  established.  To  "  divide"  a  class, 
is  not  to  create,  but  to  state  distinctly  the  species 
of  which  it  has  been  constructed  the  genus  ;  and 
unless  in  doing  so,  we  assign  the  exact  qualities 
which  were  selected  in  our  generalization ;  if  we 
confound  properties  and  differences,  or  mingle  to 
gether  classes  formed  on  different  principles,  we  are 
guilty  of  the  Logical  error  in  simple  apprehension, 
indistinctness  or  confusion.  A  singular  noun,  or 
individual,  is,  as  its  name  imports,  believed  to  be 
really  an  unit,  and  therefore  in  its  own  nature 
indivisible,  and  infima  species,  though  a  Logical 
whole  cannot  be  divided  by  the  Logician,  on 
account  of  the  infinite  variety  and  multiplicity  of 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  conse 
quent  impossibility  of  finding  their  differentiae ; 
the  only  Logical  division,  therefore,  is  that  of  a 
Genus  into  its  subordinate  species. 

The  rules  of  division  are  the  following  : 
(1)   The   dividing  parts,  or   species,  must   be 
separately  less  extensive  than  the  divided 
whole. 
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(2)  The  dividing  parts,  together,  must  be  equally 

extensive  with  the  divided  whole. 

(3)  They  must  be  mutually  opposed,  i.  e.  their 

differentiae  must  be  mutually  excluded. 
Agreement  with  the  two  former  rules  is  secured 
(as  far  is  possible  by  the  Logician)  by  the  method 
of  exhaustive  division,  which  consists  in  making 
each  successive  stage  of  the  division  consist  of 
two  contradictory  terms  ;  as  in  the  following 
example. 


I  I 

x  A  not-#  A 


p  A  not-/?  A 


I  I 

s  A  not-*  A  &c. 

The  third  rule  requires  that  the  exact  dis 
tinctions  of  the  presupposed  generalization  shall 
be  preserved  ;  and  that  if  two  different  classifi 
cations  have  been  formed  from  the  same  objects, 
these  shall  not  be  confounded. 

The  physical  and  metaphysical  whole  can  be 
predicated  of  their  component  parts  collectively 
only,  e.  g.  "  tree"  cannot  be  predicated  of  trunk, 
branches,  leaves,  root,  separately,  but  only  of  them 
all  together.  So  "  man"  cannot  be  predicated  of 
rational,  animal,  except  united. 
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The  Logical  whole  may  be  predicated  of  its 
parts  individually,  (as  men  are  animals,)  as  well  as 
collectively,  as  men-and-beasts  are  animals;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former  case  it  is 
conceived  as  containing  or  including  its  con 
stituents,  (as  men  are  animals,  i.  e.  men  come 
under  animals,)  and  is  not  taken  in  its  widest 
extent :  in  the  latter  it  is  conceived  as  following 
from,  and  constituted  by,  its  subject,  (e.  g.  men 
and  beasts  are  animals,  i.  e.  men  and  beasts  make 
up  the  class  animals,)  and  is  taken  in  its  widest 
extent. 

Definition. 

Connected  with  division  is  definition,  or  the  act 
by  which  we  distinguish  two  objects  of  thought. 
Objects,  in  order  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  must  each  contain  two  ideas  ;  one  in  which 
they  agree,  one  in  which  they  differ:  hence  no 
definition  can  be  given  (1)  of  summum  genus,  or 
of  any  genus  as  such,  i.  e.  considered  in  reference 
to  its  subordinate  classes;  (2)  of  individuals, 
which  being  regarded,  as  has  been  said,  only  in 
their  relation  to  the  infima  species,  have  no 
notice  taken  of  their  peculiarities,  but  in  the  eye 
of  the  Logician,  differ  in  number  only.  The 
objects  therefore  of  Logical  definition  are  Cognate 
Species. 
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If  our  common  nouns  could  express  the  meaning 
of  the  classes  which  they  represent,  division  and 
definition  would  differ  only  in  this;  that  the 
former  includes  all  the  cognate  species,  the  latter 
is  of  one  only;  but  to  avoid  the  confusion  and 
delay  which  would  attend  the  combination  of 
several  words  to  signify  one  object,  as  "  rational- 
animal,"  or  sentient-living  being,"  &c.  we  sub 
stitute  for  them  single  terms,  as  man,  animal,  &c. 
which  serve  as  envelopes  to  enfold  our  ideas,  and 
render  them  more  portable :  like  envelopes,  how 
ever,  these  words  conceal  what  they  convey,  and 
require  to  be  unfolded,  that  the  ideas  which  they 
contain  may  be  displayed.  The  word  "  man,"  for 
instance,  does  not  explain  its  own  meaning ;  and 
if  I  am  informed  that  "  man"  and  "  beast"  are 
cognate  species,  I  have  still  to  enquire  what  are 
the  generic  and  common,  what  their  distinctive 
qualities:  to  assign  these  respectively  to  each, 
is  to  define  them  ;  and  hence  definition  was  termed 
"  Oratio  explicativa  definiti." 

It  is  subject  to  the  following  rules  :— 

(1)  The  definition  must  consist  of  the  Prox- 
imum  genus,  and  differentia. 

(2)  No  property  or  accident  must  be  added. 
The  second  rule  is  required  for  the  following 

reasons;  (1)  that  neither  property  nor  accident  is 

any  par  tot  the  class.     (2)  That  the  addition  of  an 
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accident  limits  the  definition  to  some  members  of 
the  class,  or  to  a  subordinate  species.  (3)  Although 
property  is  peculiar  to,  and  convertible  with,  its 
class,  yet,  as  it  forms  no  part  of  its  notion,  the 
addition  of  it  to  the  difference  is  the  error  which 
Archbishop  Whately  calls  "  tautology"  and  na 
turally  leads  to  the  false  conclusion,  that  a  class 
might  exist  containing  the  difference  without  the 
property,  or  the  property  without  the  difference  :  if 
a  be  the  differentia,  and  |3  the  property  of  the 
class  x,  and  I  define  that  class  a  /3  x,  it  will  na 
turally  be  concluded  that  there  is  a  class  a.  x 
which  is  not  |8,  and  /3  x  which  is  not  a  b. 

b  The    following   classification  of  the    different    kinds  of 
definition  is  given  by  Dr.  Aldrich. 
Definition  is, 

(1)  Nominal,  which  assigns  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

(2)  Real,  which  assigns  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

the  latter  is  )       | 

subdivided  \-essential  accidental 

into        J  which  assigns  the  part  of  the  essence  which  assigns  accidental 
|  qualities 

sensible  or  physical  metaphysical  or  logical. 

It  may  be  objected  to  these, 

(I)  That  the  "  meaning  of  the  word"  is  what  the  word 
stands  for,  that  is,  what  it  really  is  :  nominal,  therefore, 
in  this  sense,  cannot  be  opposed  to  real.  The  example  of 
Aldrich,  "  Homo,  qui  ex  humo,"  shews  that  he  meant 
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etymological,  which   assigns   the   meaning  not  of  the  word 
itself,  but  of  its  etymological  particles. 

(2)  By  accidental  definition,  Aldrich  means  the  definition 
of  an  individual,  which,  of  course,  is  effected  by  assigning 
qualities  accidental  to  the  Infima  Species.  But  (1)  every 
class  is  defined  by  a  quality  accidental  to  the  class  above  it ; 
so  that,  in  this  sense,  all  definition  might  be  called  accidental. 

(2)  The   real   characteristic  of  an   individual   is    no   more 
accidental  to  him,  than  the  differentia  to  its  species.     And 

(3)  as  we  cannot  discover  the  real  characteristics  of  indivi 
duals,  they  cannot  be  defined  at  all ;  but  only,  as  it  is  called 
described,  for  practical  purposes,  by  assigning  qualities  more 
or  less  general,  according  to  the  objects  with  which  they  are 
compared. 

Definition 


etymological,  real,  which  gives  the  meaning 


which  gives  the  meaning  of  the 
etymological  element 


of  the  word  itself,  i.  e.  the 
nature  of  the  thing. 


physical,  metaphysical  or  logical, 

by  assigning  its  physical  part,  e.  g.  by  assigning  the 

tree^ — root,  trunk,  leaves,  <fcc.  genus  and  difference 

or  qualities  abstracted 
by  the  mind. 
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NOMINALISM  AND  REALISM. 

The  rules  of  Logic  are  not  affected  by  the 
question  respecting  the  real  existence  of  classes : 
and  although  a  subject  so  interesting  cannot  be 
entirely  passed  over  in  silence,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  a  general  account  of  its  more  important 
features. 

The  principal  points  of  opposition  between  the 
Nominalists  and  Realists,  may  be  conveniently 
expressed  in  the  form  of  two  propositions,  as 
maintained  respectively  by  each. 

The  Nominalists  affirm, 

(1)  That  individual  objects  are  the  primary  and 
only  real  existences,  of  which   our  genera   and 
species    are    merely   inadequate    representations, 
e.  g.  the   idea   of  horse  is   the   inadequate   con 
ception  of  some  particular  horse,  divested  of  the 
attendant  circumstances  of  his  colour,  size,  form, 
&c. 

(2)  That  our  classifications  are  entirely  arbitrary: 
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i.  e.  we  are  at  liberty  to  select  any  quality  we  please 
in  objects  as  the  basis  of  our  generalization;  and 
the  different  classes  formed  from  the  same  objects, 
according  to  the  will  of  different  persons,  are  all 
equally  correct. 

The  Realists,  on  the  contrary,  assert, 

(1)  That  objective  forms  exist,  prior  to,  and  as 
the  causes  of,  individuals ;  which  are  nothing  but 
the  manifestation  of  these  "  forms"  to  us  in  parti 
cular  cases. 

(2)  That  classification  is  in  no  case  arbitrary  : 
but  we  are  always  obliged   to  the  discovery  of 
those  forms,  in  which  consists  the  truth  of  things, 
and  which  are  impressed  upon  them  without  any 
reference  to  our  will,  and  by  a  power  over  which 
we  have  no  control. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  theories  by  a  third  party,  called  Con- 
ceptualists  ;  these  philosophers  agree,  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  Nominalists,  in  holding  that  Indi 
viduals  only  have  a  primary  and  objective  exist 
ence;  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  Realists,  in 
maintaining  that  when  fifty  people  are  thinking 
of  triangle,  they  are  thinking  neither  of  one 
numerical  triangle,  nor  of  fifty  different  ones ; 
but,  as  it  is  expressed,  they  have  all  in  their 
ininds  the  common  abstract  idea  of  triangle, 
which,  it  is  pretended,  is  a  real  nature,  distinct 
G  2 
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from  individuals,  but  subjective  only,  and  having 
no  reality  separate  from  our  own  minds. 

This  hypothesis  experiences  the  fate  of  all 
similar  expedients,  and  is  rejected  and  refuted  by 
both  parties.  The  Nominalist  not  unreasonably 
asks,  how  the  reality  of  this  one  subjective  idea, 
existing  in  several  minds,  is  consistent  with  belief 
in  the  primary  being  of  individuals  exclusively ; 
and  the  Realist  with  equal  fairness  challenges 
the  Conceptualist  to  account  for  the  perfect 
similarity  of  these  abstract  ideas  in  different 
minds,  on  any  other  theory  than  their  conformity 
to  a  common  objective  form. 

That  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  tended  towards 
Nominalism,  is  sufficiently  evident,  (1)  from  his 
assertion  in  the  Categories,  that  Individuals  are 
the  primary  and  only  real  essences,  (vrgwTou  ov<riou, 
roSs  TI  <njp3tn/ouo-ai,)  whilst  genera  and  species  are 
called  so  only  in  a  secondary  sense  (SevTegou  oucriai), 
and  signify  no  real  existence  (ro'Se  TI),  but  only  some 
quality  in  a  real  object  (^rolov  TJ) :  and  (2)  by  his 
restriction  of  the  notion  of  truth  and  falsehood  to 
propositions  and  syllogisms,  and  denying  the 
application  of  the  term  to  any  act  of  simple 
apprehension  (vo>jjxa  aveu  a-ujowrAoxrjf),  de  Int.  cap.  i. 
He  appears,  however,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  to 
have  held  opinions  not  easily  reconcileable  with 
his  own  doctrine ;  e.  g.  in  the  Ethic.  Nic.  b.  vi. 
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he  asserts  a  real,  immutable  being  in  the  physical 
world,  distinct  from  the  shifting  phenomena  of  the 
senses,  and  not  subject  to  any  casualty.  Plato,  of 
course,  asserted  the  opinions  which  we  have  de 
scribed  as  those  of  the  Realists. 

Without  going  deeply  into  the  metaphysical 
character  of  this  discussion,  it  will  be  easy  to 
confute  the  Nominalistic  theory,  from  the  follow 
ing  considerations. 

I.  The  Nominalistic  hypothesis  cannot  be  main 
tained  without  the  assumption  of  two  principles, 
either  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  belief  in  the 
attributes  of  God :  the  first  is  expressed  in  the 
Latin  dogma,  "  Nihil  esse  in  intellectu,  quod  non 
prius  fuerit  in  sensu ;"  that  all  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  man,  without  exception,  are  derived  from  ex 
ternal  material  objects,  and  consist  either  in  the 
sensation  of  them,  or  in  the  memory  of  that 
sensation :  the  second,  that  truth  is  not  objective, 
but  subjective,  and  relative  to  individuals;  that 
every  man  is  the  measure  and  standard  of  his  own 
perceptions ;  and  whatever  appears  to  him  as  truth, 
is  to  him  really  true. 

Of  the  former  of  these  principles  the  falsehood 
is  at  once  apparent,  from  the  examination  of  the 
most  familiar  objects,  a  chair,  a  house,  a  table, 
a  church,  in  all  of  which,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  notion  is  an  intellectual  idea,  which  no 
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sensation  could  produce.  It  is  very  common  for 
a  person,  when  a  strange  object  is  brought  before 
him,  to  ask,  "  what  is  it  ?"  though  he  has  a  perfect 
perception  of  its  sensible  qualities :  again,  of  two 
persons,  who  are  looking  at  the  same  picture,  we 
might  say  that  one  did  not  know  it,  and  the  other 
did,  though  both  might  perceive  the  colour,  form, 
&c.  with  equal  distinctness ;  meaning,  that  the 
sensible  object  was  connected  in  the  mind  of  one 
with  a  certain  intellectual  idea,  but  not  so  in  the 
mind  of  the  other :  and  it  is  universally  true,  that 
there  is  no  object,  however  simple,  which  is 
perceived  immediately  by  the  senses,  or  the 
notion  of  which  does  not  include  an  idea,  distinct 
from,  and  not  attainable  by,  sensation.  Of  the 
second  principle,  that  "  each  man  is  the  standard 
of  truth  to  himself,"  the  necessary  consequence  is 
the  denial  of  the  government  of  God ;  of  all 
responsible  moral  agency ;  virtue  and  vice ;  or, 
truth  and  falsehood,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  term  :  for,  if  we  suppose  that  God  created  the 
world,  there  must  exist  in  his  mind  forms  or 
exemplars  according  to  which  he  created  parti 
cular  objects,  and  *in  conformity  to  which  their 
truth  consists :  and  we,  unless  we  have  the  power 
of  creating  good  and  truth,  independently  of  God, 
must  be  obliged,  in  our  investigation  of  nature,  to 
preserve  those  forms  which  He  has  established, 
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and  carefully  guard  against  any  admixture  of  our 
own  conceptions.  To  take  a  familiar  example : 
a  watchmaker  intends  to  make  a  watch,  or  an 
instrument  for  the  measurement  of  time,  and  for 
this  purpose  arranges  in  a  particular  form  certain 
pieces  of  wood,  metal,  &c. :  every  body  will  allow 
that  this  object  is  really  a  watch ;  so  that  a  person 
who  selected  any  qualities  different  from  those 
signified  by  this  word  would  have  a  wrong  and 
false  notion  of  the  object,  because,  although  really 
existing  in  it,  they  are  not  those  intended  by  the 
artist  himself,  and  do  not  agree  with  the  form  or 
pattern  which  was  in  his  mind  when  he  produced 
it. 

II.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  reality 
of  classes  is  so  universally  allowed,  that  a  man 
would  be  considered  insane  who  should  question 
them,  or  presume  to  form  another  arrangement. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  division  of  objects  into  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral ;  the  common  subdivisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom ;  the  distinctions  of  male 
and  female ;  &c.  which  no  man  supposes  to  be 
creations  of  his  own,  or  dependent  upon  his  own 
will.  It  is  true  that  we  are  not  able  to  distinguish 
the  true  classification  in  all  cases  with  equal 
readiness  and  certainty ;  but  the  fact  of  our  doing 
so  at  all  is  of  itself  a  presumption,  that  the 
analogy  holds  in  these  instances  in  which  our 
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perception  is  deficient,  as  well  as  in  those  whose 
nature  we  understand. 

To  these  arguments  it  is  objected,  that  we  do 
in  matter  of  fact  derive  many  different  classifica 
tions  from  the  same  individuals,  and  that  no  one 
can  call  one  of  these  more  or  less  true  than 
another:  e.  g.  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  bota 
nist,  herbalist,  agriculturist,  and  physician,  each 
makes  a  different  arrangement,  and  all  are  equally 
good  and  correct. 

We  answer,  (1)  That  there  is  one  classification 
of  objects  which  can  be  shewn  to  be  real  in  a 
higher  sense  than  any  other.  (2)  That,  in  no  case 
are  we  the  authors  of  our  own  classifications,  or 
at  liberty  to  frame  a  system  according  to  our  own 
pleasure. 

(1)  The  world  was  created  for  the  habitation  of 
a  being  as  yet  sinless  and  uncorrupted,  and  was 
intended  for  the  manifestation  to  him  of  the  good 
ness  and   glory  of  its  Author:   the  classification 
therefore  of  objects,  as  they  were  first  exhibited 
to    Adam,   a    being    imperfect,    but    sinless — as 
containing,  with  more  or  less  clearness,  the  re 
semblance  of  their  Creator — must  be  considered  as 
more  direct,  primary,  and  real,  than  any  other. 

(2)  When,  in  consequence  of  his  fall,  man  be 
came  conscious  of  new  wants,  weaknesses,  and 
disorders,  a  new  and   secondary  use  was  given 
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to  certain  qualities  in  natural  objects;  of  contri 
buting  to  the  relief  and  restoration  of  his  various 
maladies.  Of  this  use,  the  first  manifestation  was 
made  by  an  act  of  God  himself,  (Gen.  iii.  24.)  the 
rest  were  left  for  his  own  discovery,  as  the  exigen 
cies  of  his  wants  might  require.  From  this  source 
all  trades,  professions,  and  sciences,  equally  derive 
their  origin ;  all  are  intended  for  the  relief  of  some 
want  arising  from  man's  corruption,  and  all  prose 
cute  their  object  by  the  investigation  of  qualities 
with  which  nature  with  this  design  has  endowed 
the  several  kinds  of  objects  ;  and  all  these  classifi 
cations  are  evidently  equally  true  with  each  other. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  (1)  that  all  these  classifi 
cations  of  objects,  as  they  necessarily  imply  the 
corruption  of  mankind,  are  secondary  only,  and 
less  real  than  the  former,  which  was  presented  to 
him  before  he  sinned:  and  (2)  that  no  one  of 
these  is  created  by  man  himself,  nor  in  any  way 
dependent  on  his  own  will.  The  physician,  who 
investigates  the  healing  properties  of  plants,  does 
not  invest  them  with  those  properties,  nor  is  he 
at  liberty  to  classify  them  according  to  his  own 
pleasure ;  but  is  bound  to  arrange  them  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  diseases  which  they  respectively 
cure :  and  the  same  truth  holds  in  all  sciences. 

Physical  science,  therefore,  is  clearly,  in  its  own 
nature,  moral ;  and  was  always  so  regarded  in  the 
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purer  and  earlier  ages.  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  which  made 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture/  or  the  arts,  an  occasion 
for  the  inculcation  of  lessons,  derived  from  tradi 
tion,  concerning  the  ruin  and  restoration  of  the 
human  race :  (Herod,  ii.  ch.  122, 123.)  the  authority 
of  our  Lord's  parables  may  perhaps  be  adduced  in 
confirmation  of  the  same  view:  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  mysteries  and  guilds  of  the  middle 
ages  prepared  their  apprentices  for  the  exercise 
of  their  several  arts,  by  previously  inculcating  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  man,  his  consequent  distress, 
and  the  appointment  of  particular  natural  objects 
to  minister  to  his  restoration  and  relief.  It  would 
be  painful  to  enquire  how  much  of  our  present 
infidelity  and  disorder  may  be  traced  to  the  disuse 
of  this  wise  and  pious  custom,  and  the  consequent 
separation  of  physical  from  moral  truth. 


PART  II. 

PROPOSITIONS. 


CHAP.  I. 

DIVISION  OF  PROPOSITIONS. 

AN  act  of  Judgment  expressed  in  Language  is 
called  Proposition,  and  is  denned  Oratio  Judi- 
cativa,  (Xoyoj  aTro^avrixo^)  A  sentence  declaring  a 
connexion  between  two  terms.  Ideas  are  con 
nected  by  acts  of  will,  or  of  imagination  in  wishes, 
commands,  questions,  and  the  like,  but  the  assertion 
of  that  connexion  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
understanding3. 

Propositions  are  divided  in  the  following  manner. 

Categorical,  Hypothetical. 

I.  When  one  predicate  is  asserted  of  one 
subject,  as  A  is  B,  this  is  called  a  simple  Pro 
position  ;  and  because  its  terms  are  connected 

a  "EO-T/V  aVa?  Xoyos  (oratio)  ftiv  cwfJt.tivrtx.os — auroQittri  xos  3f  oil 
«•«?,  aXX*  iv  &  'TO  a.)^r,6tvitv  ri  ^/tii^nr&ui  v-rdo%tr  ovx  11  uffaffi  $1  iivrd(»%tt' 
«7«»  tt  *u^;«,  ^oyof  /wsv,  aXX*  oun  u.\v6yi;  ours  •^iv$-/if'  01  ftlv  euv  ciM.o( 
pn<ro£ixni  y&o  rt  tfoivrtxv  ?  oixtiori^a,  ri  ffx'i-jns'  o  J« 

xos  <r*s  >?v  hu^iaf.    Ar.  Interp.  iv.  §.  4,  5. 
H 
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absolutely,  and  independently  of  any  others,  cate- 
aoricalb.  2.  When  several  simple  propositions  are 
so  united  by  a  copula,  as  to  make  one  assertion,  this 
proposition  is  called  Compound  (Xoyoj  o-uvflerof),  or, 
one  by  connexion  (a-uvtisa-paj  e1$)y  and  because  in  it 
we  assert  no  one  of  the  categoricals  by  itself,  but 
their  dependence  on  each  other,  Hypothetical^  or 
Conditional,  e.  g.  "  If  A.  is  B,  C  is  D,"  or,  "  Either 
A  is  B,  or  C  is  D :"  in  these  instances,  neither 
A  is  B,  nor  C  is  D,  is  asserted,  but  their  mutual 
connexion. 

Categorical  propositions,  with  which  alone  we 
are  at  present  concerned,  are  also  called  Propo 
sitions  de  inesse,  because  the  predicate  is  supposed 
to  be  metaphysically,  though  not  always  logically, 
included  in  the  subject.  The  expressions  "  Inesse 
in  subjecto"  (sv  oAf  elvou  TW  ufl-oxejftevo)  and  Pradicari 
de  subjecto  (xara  Travroj  xattjiyo£gKr0ai),  are  therefore 
indifferently  used  by  the  Logician.  These  pro 
positions  are  subdivided  in  two  ways;  (1)  ac 
cording  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 
subject  and  predicate  ;  and  (2)  according  to  their 
quantity  and  quality. 

b  Aristotle  never  uses  the  word  categorical  in  this  sense 
of  absolute ;  it  is  with  him  always  employed  in  the  sense  of 
affirmative,  like  iww*0«r«Mf,  (and  so  also  sometimes  the  verb 
*«<r»jyo£ 1 7»,  de  Interpr.  c.  vii.  §.  4.)  as  opposed  to  «TO<P«T^«J. 
See  Edin.  Review,  No.  cxv. 
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I.  According  to  the  relation  subsisting  between 
the  terms. 

1.  The  predicate  is  connected  with  the  subject 
either  by  Inclusion,  i.   e.   as  part  of  the  notion 
contained  in  it,  and  abstracted  from  it,  as,  dif 
ferentia,  genus,  or  species;    or  by  Juxta  position, 

as  attached  to,  but  not  included  in,  it,  as  property, 
or  accident.  But  this  distinction  is  of  little  im 
portance  in  Logic,  and  may  be  omitted  in  our 
classification. 

2.  The    predicate    is    referred    to   its   subject, 
either  as  an  adjective,  or  syncategorematic  word, 
(as  property,  accident,  or  differentia;)    or,  as  a 
Logical  whole  or  class,  (species,  or  genus.) 

(a)  Again,  if  the  predicate  be  a  logical  whole, 
it  may  be  predicated  either  of  all  its  members, 
to  which  it  will  then  stand  in  the  relation  in 
which  they  are  viewed  by  generalization,  as 
constituted  by,  and  formed  from,  them;  e.  g. 
x,  y,  z,  are  all  B,  i.  e.  make  up  the  class  B :  (0)  or 
of  a  part  of  them,  according  to  the  relation  in 
which  it  is  regarded  by  Division,  as  antecedent 
to,  and  including  them,  e.  g.  All  A  is  B,  i.  e.  comes 
under  B.  The  former  may  be  called  an  inductive, 
the  latter  a  deductive  proposition. 

II.  Each  of  these  may  again  be  subdivided  ac 
cording  to  their  quantity  and  quality. 
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1.  According*  to  their  quality  ',  propositions  are 
divided  inio  affirmative  and  negative  (xara<panxa), 
TI  xara  rivof,  a7ro(par<xa<,  —  -n  «TTO  Tivdj):  this  is  called 
the  division  according  to   quality,  because  it  is 
derived  from  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  indicativa," 
which  being  the  differentia   of  propositions,  is 
predicated  of  them  "  in  quale  quid,"  i.  e.  as  their 
essential  quality. 

2.  According  to  their  quantity,  propositions  are 
divided  unto  universal  and  particular  d. 

The  subject  of  a  proposition  may  be  either  a 
singular,  or  a  common  noun;  and  those  propositions 
which  have  a  common  noun  for  their  subject,  are 
either  universal,  when  the  subject  is  distributed, 
i.  e.  taken  to  stand  for  all  its  constituents  ;  as,  All  A 
is  B,  No  A  is  B. 

Particular,  when  the  subject  is  undistributed, 
i.  e.  taken  to  stand  for  some  only  of  its  constituents; 
as  Some  A  is  B,  Not-all  A  is  B,  &c. 

To  these  is  generally  added  a  third  class,  called 
Indefinite,  in  which  the  subject,  being  a  common 
noun,  is  in  form  neither  distributed  nor  undis 
tributed,  as  A  is  B  ;  no  sign  of  universality  or 
particularity  being  added  to  restrict  or  extend  the 

v,  u.vr'oiQnvffif  ntts  xetra.  rtttf 


t  nvcs  a-vn  <rwj. 

De  Int.  c.  vi.  §.  I.  2. 
d  De  Interpr.  vii.  §.  1.2.  3.  Anal.  Pr.  i.  §.  1. 
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signification :  such  a  proposition,  it  is  said,  must  be 
meant  either  for  an  universal  or  a  particular,  and 
which  of  these  two  it  is,  the  Logician  must  deter 
mine  by  the  matter,  i.  e.  by  looking  to  the  material 
connexion  of  the  terms.  If,  for  instance,  I  am  in 
formed  that  "  islands  are  surrounded  by  water,"  I 
must  decide  whether  all  or  some  islands  are  meant, 
by  seeing  which  of  these  two  is  the  fact.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  this  is  incorrect,  for  two  reasons.  (1) 
The  Logician  is  not  called  upon  to  decide  what  is 
the  fact,  but  what  is  asserted.  (2.)  As  a  Logician,  he 
knows  nothing  about  the  fact  one  way  or  the 
other :  so  that,  if  this  be  the  proper  distinction  of 
indefinite  propositions,  they  are  only  propositions 
imperfectly  expressed,  i.  e.  no  propositions  at  all. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  opposition  between 
particular  and  indefinite  propositions,  but  it  is 
metaphysical,  and  not  merely  formal,  and  therefore 
not  recognized  by  the  pure  Logician ;  e.  g. 

If  I  know  a  certain  quality  to  be  an  accident 
of  a  certain  class,  I  predicate  it  of  that  class 
particularly,  i.  e.  I  affirm  or  deny  it  of  certain 
members  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest :  e.  g.  some 
A  is  B,  implying  that  B  can  be  said  only  of  some 
A,  and  not  of  all.  In  every  particular  proposition, 
therefore,  the  affirmative  and  negative  mutually 
imply  each  other :  if  only  some  A  is  B,  then  some 
A  is  not  B,  and  vice  versa. 

H2 
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If  I  know  that  a  certain  quality  belongs  or  does 
not  belong  to  part  of  a  class,  but  am  ignorant  of 
its  connexion  with  the  rest,  I  predicate  this 
quality  of  the  class  indefinitely,  e.  i.  I  affirm 
it  of  some  members  of  the  class,  without  neces 
sarily  excluding  the  others :  e.  g.  A  is  B,  that  is,  I 
know  some  are  so,  but  cannot  tell  whether  all  are 
so  or  not.  In  indefinite  propositions,  therefore, 
the  negative  and  affirmative  do  not,  as  in  the 
former  case,  mutually  imply  each  other. 

This  distinction  is  evidently  extra-logical;  all 
that  the  Logician  perceives  in  these  two  proposi 
tions  is  their  agreement  in  the  non-distribution 
of  the  subject;  they  are  therefore,  to  him,  the  same, 
and  are  equally  brought  under  his  class  of  parti 
culars  or  propositions  which,  from  whatever  cause, 
have  their  subjects  undistributed. 

A  singular  proposition,  or  one  whose  subject  is 
an  individual,  is  Logically  considered  as  universal, 
because  its  subject,  although  not  strictly  distri 
buted,  is  taken  in  its  widest  extent. 

By  combining  the  quantity  and  quality,  we  thus 
gain  four  kinds  of  propositions,  universal  affirma 
tive 'universal  negative,  particular  affirmative, par 
ticular  negative ;  which  are  respectively  designated 
by  the  letters  A,  E,  I,  O  *. 

e  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  every  inductive  proposition  is 
universal  and  affirmative. 
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The  following  rules  determine  the  distribution 
of  their  terras. 

Subject. 

1.  All  universals,  and  no  particulars,  distribute 
the  subject. 

Predicate. 

2.  A  quality,  or  common  noun,  must  be  affirmed 
of  every  subject  which  possesses,  or  is  a  member 
of  it ;  if  a  predicate,  therefore,  may  be  denied  of 
its  subject,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  terms  are 
mutually  and  entirely  excluded.    Hence,  All  nega 
tives  distribute  the  predicate. 

3.  When  a  quality,  or  common  noun,  is  affirmed 
of  any  subject,  that  subject  is  declared  to  possess 
the  one,  or  come  under  the  other,  without  ex 
cluding   the   participation  of  any  other  term  in 
these  relations,     e.  g.  If  I   say,  "  This  house  is 
white,"  or,  "  Men  are  animals,"  it  does  not  follow 
that  nothing  is  white  except  this  house,  or  that 
the  class  animals  includes  no  other  species  than 
men.     Hence,  an  affirmative  proposition,  whose 
predicate  is  an  adjective,  or  a  common  noun  pre 
dicated  deductively,  (i.  e.   as   including  or  con 
taining  its  members,)   cannot  distribute  its  pre 
dicate. 

4.  In   an   inductive  proposition,   i.   e.   one  in 
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which  a  Logical  whole  is  affirmed  of  all  its  mem 
bers  collectively,  e.  g.  "  Men-and -beasts  are  (all) 
animals;"  the  predicate  is  viewed  in  relation  to 
its  subject,  in  the  order  established  by  general 
ization,  as  following  from,  constituted  by,  and 
therefore  determinable  by  it.  In  these  cases, 
therefore,  the  terms  will  be  coextensive,  and  an 
affirmative  proposition  may  have  its  predicate  dis 
tributed. 

Subject. 

Distributed,  in  universals. 
Undistributed,  in  particulars. 

Predicate. 

Undistributed,  in  affirmatives,  whose  predicate 
is  syncategorematic, — or  a  common  noun  taken  de 
ductively  f. 

{in  negatives 
ii 


Distributed  ,       affirmative  inductive8. 


{  To  this  rule  an  exception  is  sometimes  made,  when  the 
terms  are  materially  convertible,  e.  g.  All  equiangular  tri 
angles  are  equilateral,  it  being  equally  true  that  all  equila 
teral  triangles  are  equiangular.  But  it  is  sufficiently  clear, 
that  the  truth  of  the  second  proposition  is  not  implied  in  that 
of  the  first,  and,  consequently,  that  the  predicate  of  the  first 
is  not  distributed ;  from  the  fact  that  the  mathematician  is 
obliged  to  prove  them  by  separate  demonstrations. 
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Whatever  be  its  material  truth  or  falsehood, 
every  proposition  is  Logically  true,  which  con 
forms  to  these  rules;  and  every  one  which  does 
not  conform  to  these  rules,  is  Logically  false. 


CHAP.  II. 

§.  1.  OPPOSITION  AND  CONVERSION. 

As  we  considered  terms  only  in  their  relation  to 
propositions,  so  we  regard  propositions  as  ele 
ments  of  syllogisms.  Now  the  nature  of  a  syllo 
gism  is  to  deduce  a  third  proposition  from  two 
others,  in  which  it  was  virtually  contained ;  but 
in  many  cases,  and  for  various  reasons,  we  exhibit 
propositions  which  do  not  themselves  contain  the 
conclusion,  but  imply  others  which  do :  and,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  Logical  correctness  of 
such  syllogisms,  it  is  necessary  to  change  these 
propositions  into  those  which  they  imply,  and,  in 
doing  this,  often  to  transpose  their  terms,  chang 
ing  the  predicate  into  the  subject,  and  vice  versa, 
i.  e.  to  convert  them.  The  province  of  the  second 
part  of  Logic  is  to  determine  under  what  limita 
tions  every  proposition  may  be  converted,  or,  to 
furnish  rules  of  conversion. 

A  converted  proposition  must  be  illative  from 
its  exposita ;  i.  e.  it  must  necessarily  follow  from 
it,  without  the  intervention  of  a  new  term;  but  it  is 
not  the  same  with  it,  nor  does  it  always  admit  of 
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reconversion.  The  only  error,  therefore,  against 
which  we  have  to  guard,  is  the  distribution  of  a 
term  in  the  conversion,  which  was  not  distributed 
in  the  exposita,  which  would  be  assuming  more 
in  our  new  assertion  than  was  implied  in  the 
former;  and  as  many  propositions  have  their 
terms  unequally  distributed,  we  cannot  form  our 
rules  of  conversion,  without  having  previously 
determined  what  changes  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  propositions  are  consistent  with  the 
inference  of  one  from  the  other.  In  order  to  the 
settlement  of  this  question,  we  must  ascertain  in 
what  cases  propositions,  having  the  same  subject 
and  predicate,  but  differing  from  each  other  in 
quantity  or  quality,  may  be  true  together,  i.  e. 
when  they  may  be  conceived  together  without 
contradiction.  Such  propositions  are  Logically 
said  to  be  "  opposed ;"  and  to  determine  their 
relative  truth  and  falsehood,  is  to  determine  the 
"  Laws  of  Opposition" 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that  the  Logi 
cal  truth  of  propositions  is  quite  irrespective  of 
the  material  connexion  of  their  extremes,  and 
when  the  laws  of  opposition  are  said  to  determine 
the  relative  truth  of  propositions,  it  is  not  meant 
that  they  enable  us  to  pronounce  on  the  external 
truth  of  either,  but  only  on  their  consistency  or 
inconsistency  as  acts  of  thought.  When,  for  in- 
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stance,  it  is  said  that  A  and  E  cannot  be  true  to 
gether,  it  is  only  asserted  that  the  mind  cannot  ad 
mit  them  both  at  the  same  time :  whether  either  of 
them,  or  if  either,  which,  be  materially  true,  it  is 
not  our  province  to  enquire ;  we  have  only  to  de 
cide  whether  they  are  consistent  with  each  other. 

It  is,  therefore,  wrongly  objected  to  the  laws  of 
opposition,  that  they  involve  a  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  i.  e.  of  the  extra-logical  connexion  of  the 
terms ;  they  cannot,  on  the  contrary,  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  stated,  unless  every  consideration  of  this 
kind  is  carefully  kept  out  of  view. 

It  is  again  objected,  that  though  this  be  true,  the 
laws  of  opposition,  being  the  statement  of  prin 
ciples  and  not  rules,  transcend  the  direct  limits 
of  an  instrumental  art,  and  belong  more  properly 
to  Metaphysical  than  to  Logical  enquiry :  this  is 
indeed  the  case,  but  it  is  an  inconclusive  argument 
for  the  exclusion  of  this  subject  from  our  treatise. 
The  laws  of  opposition  are  the  principles  on 
which  the  rules  of  conversion  depend,  and  by 
which  their  correctness  is  to  be  tested ;  and  they 
are  employed  by  the  Logician  in  the  same  man 
ner  that  a  preamble  containing  political  principles 
is  prefixed  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  are 
in  themselves  only  rules  depending  on  those 
principles. 
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§.2.    Laws  of  opposition. 
Propositions  are  opposed  S5 

1.  In  quality  \  A     contrary      £ 
The   opposition  of  the 

universal   affirmative    and 
negative  is  called  contrary. 

2.  !  That  of  the  particu 
lars  is  sub-contrary. 

3.  In  quantity,  the  op-       I    sub-contrary  O 
position  of  the  particulars 

to  their  respective  universals  (I  A,  O  E)  is  sub 
altern  :  the  particulars  are  called  subalternates,  the 
universals  subalternants. 

g  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  opposition  differs  from  that  of 
later  Logicians,  in  being  essentially  founded  on  difference  of 
quality,  and  therefore  omitting  the  subaltern  altogether,  and 
slightly  noticing  the  sub-contrary,  in  which,  as  he  observes, 
there  is  only  an  apparent,  or  formal,  not  a  real  opposition; 
tffrti  TOVTO  uvTiQufi;,  3ta.<ra.<pa,ffis  xoJ  aW^a^y  at  uvrtxti/Atvaf  Xiyu  $1 
uvnxti'fffai  T»;v  <rov  O.VTOU  xara,  rou  ctlrov.  De  Interp.  iv. 

itrovra.1   aurai   ivavriat  at  utrotpdvt 

vtffdott    xa,6oXtv*    titov    9fa;    a.vPo&ivr< 

Xiyu  itavrius   avTixiifftJcti,   rw    rov    xotSoXcv    xa.<ra,$a,<rw,    xat   -rrit    rtv 

xa.$'oXov  a.<!ro$a,<riv.    De  Interp.  vi: 

1  "Orav  IT/  TWV  xa.6oXov  p,\v  ftri  xa.6oXov  5s  a,ura.t  ftlv  oux  ticriv  ivatriai, 
vet  pit*  foi  driXov fjt.it a,  iffTtv  uvui  T'OTI  ivctvTict'  Xiyu  5s  TO  JAW  xa,6oXou 
tt,<roQa.'m(T6a.i  l-r}  <ruv  xa.6oXev  oiov  tffrt  Xivxdg  avfyufcs, — olx  «W/ 
Xivxos  atfycavos'  xa.S'oXov  ya.%  ovro;  TOV  a.v6ou-ro(,  olx  us 

De  Interp.  vii. 
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4.  In  quantity  and  quality,  the  opposition  of 
the  universal  affirmative  to  the  particular  negative 
(A  to  O),  and  of  the  universal  negative  to  the 
particular  affirmative  (E  to  I),  is  contradictory k. 

(1.)  An  attribute  cannot  be  conceived  as  at  once 
belonging  to,  and  excluded  from,  a  whole  class ; 
but  it  may  be  conceived  as  neither  belonging  to 
all,  nor  yet  excluded  from  all ;  i.  e.  A  and  E,  the 
Contraries,  cannot  be  true  together,  and  may  be 
false  together. 

(2.)  An  attribute  may  be  conceived  at  once 
belonging  to  a  part,  and  excluded  from  another 
part  of  the  same  class ;  but  no  attribute  can  be 
conceived  at  once  neither  belonging  to  any  part, 
nor  yet  excluded  from  any  part :  hence,  Sub-con- 
traries  (I  and  O)  may  be  true  together,  and  can 
not  be  false  together. 

(3.)  If  an  attribute  belongs  or  does  not  belong 
to  a  whole  class,  it  may  be  assumed  to  belong 
or  not  belong,  in  like  manner,  to  any  part  of  that 
class ;  but  that  which  is  predicated  of  part  of  a 
class,  cannot  be  assumed  of  the  whole :  i.  e.  the 
subalternates  I  and  O  follow  respectively  from  the 
subalternants  I  and  E,  but  A  and  E  do  not  follow 


— <rv*  ro  KO.6- 

yrtfjt,oe,lvauffo.v   <r>?   TO   ov  nadoXov.   oliov,  or«;   av^w^ruj  Xiuxoiy  ev  vrei? 
as  ).ivxos'  auJs/j  uvfyutfo;  Xiuxbs,  'ten  r/j  avfyufo;  X«t/*«j. 
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from  I    and  O  :    the  denial  of  a   subalternate, 
however,  involves  the  denial  of  its  subalternant. 

(4.)  An  attribute  cannot  be  conceived  at  once 
belonging  to  the  whole,  and  excluded  from  a  part  . 
nor  as  attached  to  a  part,  and  excluded  from  the 
whole,  of  the  same  class.  Again,  it  cannot  be 
conceived  as  not  attached  to  all,  and  yet  not  ex 
cluded  from  a  part,  nor  as  not  attached  to  a  part, 
and  yet  not  excluded  from  the  whole.  Hence,  Con 
tradictories  can  neither  be  true  nor  false  together, 
but  one  must  be  true  and  the  other  false.  For  this 
reason,  contradictory  oppositions,  as  well  as  terms, 
(see  p.  39,)  is  considered  the  most  perfect  '. 

1  There  is  a  kind  of  analogy  between  opposite  terms  and 
propositions,  which  seems  to  have  occasioned  the  use  of  the 
same  terms  contrary  and  contradictory,  as  applied  to  them. 
Opposite  terms,  those  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 

same  subject  ; 

Propositions,  which  cannot  be  true  together  ; 
are  divided  into 

1.  Contrary. 

Terms,  —  which  cannot  be  both  predi-  $  and  of  many  subjects 
cates  of  the  same  subject,       ^     neither. 

Propositions,  —  which  cannot  be  true  t  and    may    be    false 
together,  ^     together. 

2.  Contradictory. 

Terms,—  which   cannot  be   predicates  $but    °*c 

™ust 


of  the  same  subject,  J 

C   of  every  subject. 

Propositions,  —  which   cannot   be  true  j  but  one  must  be  true 
together,  ?   and  the  other  false. 
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§.3.  Rules  of  Conversion. 

From  these  relations  of  opposed  propositions, 
we  deduce  the  following  rules  of  Conversion. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  Conversion. 

1.  Simple  m ;  the  mere  transposition  of  the  terms 
without  any  change  in  quantity  or  quality.     This 
can  be  allowed  in  all  propositions  where  the  terms 
are  equally  distributed ;    as  in  E,  where  both  are 
distributed ;  in  I,  in  which  both  are  undistributed  ; 
and  in  the  inductive  proposition,  where  they  are 
distributed  and  co-extensive. 

e.  g.  (E)   No  A  is  B. 
No  B  is  A. 

(I)    Some  A  is  B. 
Some  B  is  A. 

Inductive   |  x,  y,  z  are  all  B. 
proposition  f  All  B  is  x,  y,  z. 

2.  The  Conversion  by  Limitation  or  PerAccidens. 
The  universal  affirmative,  having  its  predicate  un 
distributed,  can  be  converted  only  by  changing  the 

m  *Avay*>»  rriv  ftlv  (ye^orotffiv)  Iv  ru  uvragxiiv  xa.6'oXov  o-Ttgyrixriv,  (E) 
rdis  o(>ots  «vn<TT£J<ps/v  oiov,  ti  ftiitiiftla  fl5ov»j  aya^»,  ov$  aya^av  ovbtv 
iffrat  y$wh'  T>)V  ^>\  Ka.rn'yo^ixriv  (A)  uvriffrgitptiv  p,\v  avayxaTov,  ol  (til* 
x&tioXtu,  aXX.'  lv  (ifitnt  oiov  ti  yra-tfo,  vdovri  u.ya,$oi,  xai  ayaQov  rt  fivai 
'/davyv'  ruv  $1  Iv  ftigti,  T^V  p.\v  xtxretQ&rtXTiv  avrnr-rgityiiv  uvayxn  xo.ro, 
f^iffos'  si  yap  vwovvi  rig  uyct^oy,  xa,}  uycttfov  n  'icrvai  fioovt]'  TUVOS  ffTtgriTixriv 
ovx  a.vatyKO,7ov'  ou  ya.t>  ti  civfyavrof  ph  u^oi^ii  rm  %aa,  xcti  ^a»» 
T/v'  *d *>*<•  Anal.  Pr.  I.  ii. 
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quantity  of  the  subject,  or  as  it  is  called  by  Limit 
ation:  as  All  A  is  B:  Some  B  is  A.  The  universal 
negative  may  be  converted  in  the  same  way,  as 
No  A  is  B  :  Some  B  is  not- A. 

3.  Conversion  by  Contraposition.  The  parti 
cular  negative  O,  having  its  subject  undistributed, 
cannot  be  converted  by  either  of  these  methods. 
Aristotle  does  not  convert  it  at  all ;  but  later  Logi 
cians  have  adopted  the  method  of  contraposition  ; 
which  consists  in  changing  the  quality  of  the  pro 
position,  and  substituting  for  the  old  predicate,  its 
contradictory  term.  A  and  E  may  also  be  con 
verted  in  this  manner  ;  e.  g. 

0  Some  A  is  not  B. 

1  Some  A  is  (not-B). 
Some  (not-B)  is  A. 

A   All  A  is  B. 

§  All  A  is  not  (not-B). 
{  No  A  is  (not-B). 
No  (not-B)  is  A. 

CNo  Ais  B,  or 

2  All  A  is  not-B. 
A  All  A  is  (not-B). 
I    Some  (not-B)  is  A. 
12 
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§.  4.  Proof  of  the  Rules  of  Conversion. 
These  rules  admit  of  the  following  proof,  prin 
cipally  from  the  laws  of  opposition. 
1.  Simple  Conversion. 

E.  If  No  A  is  B,  then  No  B  is  A  :  this  is  plain 
from  the  very  idea  of  negation,  which  implies  the 
mutual  exclusion  of  the  two  terms ;  for  if  some  B 
(as  C]  be  the  subject  of  A,  then,  if  No  A  is  B,  and 
All  C  is  A,  C  is  not-B,  which  is  absurd. 

I.  If  Some  A  is  B,  Some  B  is  A  ;  for,  If  I 
(Some  A  is  B)  be  true,  its  contradictory  E  (No  A 
is  B)  is  false ;  therefore  its  simple  converse  (No  B 
is  A)  is  false,  and  its  contradictory,  Some  B  is  A, 
(which  is  the  simple  converse  of  Some  A  is  B,) 
true. 

In  the  inductive  proposition,  the  Logical  whole 
is  predicated  of  all  its  parts  collectively ;  it  is  clear 
therefore,  that  no  other  except  these  can  be  pre 
dicated  of  it. 

x,  y,  z,  are  all  B. 
All  B  is  x,  y,  z. 

For  if  another  term  p  may  he  added,  as,  B  is 
•r?  .y?  *>  Pi  tnen  x>  V)  z  did  not  by  themselves 
constitute  the  class  B. 

2.  Conversion  by  limitation. 

A.    If  All  A  is  B,  Some  Bis  A.   All  A  is  B /.  (its 
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subaltern)  Some  A  is  B  .'.  its  simple  converse,  Some 
Bis  A. 

E.  If  No  A  is  B,  Some  B  is  not  A.  No  A  is  B  .*. 
(its  simple  converse)  No  B  is  A  .'.  (its  subaltern) 
Some  B  is  not  A. 

3.  Conversion  by  Contraposition,  as  it  involves 
the  introduction  of  a  new  term,  cannot  be  imme 
diately  proved  by  the  laws  of  opposition,  but 
depends  upon  the  relation  of  contradictory  terms. 
These,  it  was  found,  could  not  both  be  predicated 
of  the  same  subject,  but  one  or  the  other  must  be 
predicated  of  every  subject.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
if  you  affirm  any  term,  you  may  deny  its  contra 
dictory  ;  or  if  you  deny  a  term,  you  may  affirm  its 
contradictory,  of  the  same  subject ;  i.  e.  in  common 
language,  to  affirm  the  presence  of  a  quality,  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  deny  its  absence,  and  to  deny  its 
presence,  is  to  affirm  its  absence ;  e.  g. 

O    Some  A  is  not  B. 

I    Some  A  is  (not-B), which  is  simply  convertible  into 
Some  not-B  is  A. 

A   All  A  is  B. 

CA11  A  is  not  (not-B). 

2  No  A  is  (not-B),  which  is  converted  simply  into 
No  (not-B)  is  A. 
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^No  A  is  B,  or 

2  All  A  is  not  B. 

A   All  A  is  (not-B),  which  is  accidentally  converted  into 
I   Some  (not-B)  is  A. 


PART    III. 

SYLLOGISMS. 


CHAP.   I. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  third  and  final  act  of 
reasoning,  which  is  called  Discursus  or  Syllogism. 
Every  syllogism,  as  we  have  observed,  is  the  de 
duction  of  a  new  proposition  from  others  in  which 
it  was  virtually  contained ;  and  is  therefore  naturally 
divisible  into  two  parts,  the  proposition  deduced, 
and  that  from  which  it  was  deduced ;  these  are 
distinguished  by  the  following  names;  (1)  before 
the  syllogism  takes  place,  the  former  is  termed  the 
quastio,  or  fact  to  be  examined  and  determined;  the 
latter,  the  proof,  or  method  by  which  it  is  deter 
mined.  (2)  And  when  the  syllogism  is  viewed  as 
complete,  they  are  respectively  distinguished  as 
conclusion  (<Tvp.xegoi<rp,oi),  and  premisses  (Tr^oTao-e^), 
or  as  consequent  and  antecedent ;  and  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  them,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  the  former  is  inferred  from  the  latter,  is 
called  their  consequentia,  or  consequence. 
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The  formal  error  to  which  the  act  of  discursus 
is  incident,  is  called  falsa  collectio,  false  collection, 
or  the  inference  of  a  conclusion  from  premisses  in 
which  it  is  not  really  contained.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  emtf 
of  "  false  collection"  consists  neither  in  ihe  falsity 
of  the  antecedent,  nor  of  the  consequent,  but  in 
that  of  their  consequence  ;  in  the  act  of  inferring, 
not  in  the  thing  inferred,  nor  in  those  from  which 
the  inference  was  made,  considered  separately 
from  their  relation  to  it*.  The  Logical  correctness 
of  the  premisses  is  determined  by  the  rules  of  the 
former  parts  ;  the  material  truth  of  the  assertions 
which  they  contain,  we  assume  upon  the  authority 
of  their  respective  sciences  ;  it  is  our  appropriate 
province,  supposing  them  allowed  to  be  in  all 
respects  unexceptionable,  to  examine,  if  any,  or 
what  conclusion,  can  legitimately  be  drawn  from 
them,  and  to  exhibit  the  correctness,  or  expose 


a  Ar.  Anal.  Pr.  lib.  i.  C.  30.  rag  pit  ti^as  va,s  vi 
ipvtigtcts  tfn  vrttgadovveu.  Aiyru  "SI,  otot  rrtt  affr^oKoyixnv  /AIV 
rris  Kffr^oXeytxns  tfifrtijutis'  XriQfivruv  ya.^  ixetvuf  r 
auras  tioiSnffttv  at  afrgaXoyixai  z#o$ti$,tis.  'Qftoius  2t  xui  tri^t  l/i^Xr,* 
i%ti  ri%viir  n  xctl  'wfrvftrit.  "flffr  ton  ^nQfa  <rci  uvag- 
^i  ixetrrot,  fiftirtgot  %%n,  TO.;  a#«$ti%ti(  IrolfAus 
•  I  y&o  fttdlt  nitra,  rnt  ifrigiav  &tt£it*.ti(pdtin  fuv  it.).n6u(  v 
Ttit  V£ti>yptti<rt9,  ti\»(x.li  <Xl$  vetvros,  tv  pit  tffnt  K#a$tt%ii{  ,  ravrw 
ivpiii  xzt  avebttxiviai'  au  3t  JU.TI  irityuKii  airo&tifys,  return*  •rottn 
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the  incorrectness,  of  any  inference  which  they 
have  been  supposed  to  warrant. 

Syllogism  is  therefore  Logically  defined  "  A  sen 
tence  (oratioh),  in  which  certain  propositions  being 
assumed  and  granted  as  true,  a  new  proposition 
necessarily  follows  distinct  from,  and  yet  implied 
in,  those  which  are  so  granted." 

Syllogisms  are  divided  first  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  premisses  into  Categorical  and 
Hypothetical;  the  former  (Categorical)  are  those 
which  contain  only  categorical  propositions  ;  the 
latter  (Hypothetical)  require  one  premiss  to  be 
Hypothetical. 

Hypothetical  Syllogisms  did  not  form  a  part  of 
the  Logical  system  of  Aristotle;  and  as  they  depend 
upon  principles  entirely  distinct  and  peculiar  to 
themselves,  the  consideration  of  them  may  be 
postponed  to  a  separate  chapter. 

Categorical  Syllogisms  are  subdivided  into  In 
ductive  (iTraycoy^)  and  Deductive  (<ruAAoyj<TjU,oc). 


b  The  term  oratio,  or  Xoya;,  in  Aristotle,  includes  every 
combination  of  words,  having  a  distinct  signification,  (Qutri 
fff/u.a.vrixTi  KOLTO,  ffvvSrixriv,  vis  TMV  /utawv  <ri  tryftxtrixov  ifrt  xty^upiff- 
ftitev  u;  0a<nj,  aXX'  ov%  ui  xa.rKfya.ffn  y  aW^a<r/f.) 

c  Anal.  Pr.  lib.  i.  e.  i.  §.  5.  'SuXXoyifpos  iffrt  "  Xoyo;  iv  <* 
<ri6'tv<ruv  rtvut,  tr-gov  <ri  TUV  xiipivuv  1|  etyeiyxrif  ffvfjt.fttt.mi,  TU  TOUTO, 
tUveti.  (\iyu  Ti  TW  TO.UTK  tivon,  ra  $IK  TO.VTO.  rvftfiaivtit,  TO  5«  5<« 
retuTo.  ffuftfixivuv  ,  ro  prdivot  t%u0iv  0001  >r^eff'Si7v  -rfis  <rb  y'wrQau  rf 
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In  each  of  the  threefold  acts  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  there  is  a  correspondent  and  parallel  sub 
division  into  two  processes,  one  synthetical,  the 
other  analytical:  for  instance,  simple  apprehension 
contains,  (a)  the  synthetical  process  of  generaliza 
tion,  by  which  from  individuals  we  constitute  infima 
species,  and  from  infima  species  ascend  through 
the  various  subordinate  classes  to  the  Summum 
Genus;   and  (/3)  division,  the  logical  analysis  by 
which  commencing  from  Summum  Genus  we  se 
parate  the  higher  classes  into  their  subordinate 
species.     Again,   in   the   acts   of  judgment,   the 
Logical  whole  may  either  be  predicated  (a)  synthe 
tically  of  all  the  members  by  which  it  is  constituted 
in  an  inductive  proposition  ;   or  it  may  be  predi 
cated  (/3)    analytically  of  some  of  the   members 
which  it  contains,  in  a  deductive  proposition.  And, 
lastly,  syllogisms  are  subdivided  into  the  analogous 
classes  of  (a)  induction,  which   predicates  in  its 
conclusion  of  a  whole  class,  a  quality  previously 
declared  in  the  premisses  to  belong  or  not  belong 
to  all  the  members  which  make  it  up  :    and  (/3) 
deduction,  which  draws  a  conclusion  predicating 
of  some  part  of  a  class,  a  quality  previously  de 
clared  in  the  premisses  to  belong  or  not  belong  to 
the  whole  class  under  which  it  is  contained. 

It  is  evident  that  generalization,  inductive  pro 
position,  and  inductive  syllogism,  agree  in  repre- 
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senting  individuals  as  antecedent  to  the  Logical 
wholes,  as  the  primary  essences,  (n-ga>To»  oooYai,) 
from  which,  by  secondary  operations  of  the  mind, 
the  species,  and  afterwards  the  genus,  (as  Beo-rega* 
oucr/ai,)  were  evolved  ;  whilst  division,  deductive 
proposition,  and  deductive  syllogism,  regard  them 
in  a  truer  and  more  philosophical  relation ;  the 
genera  as  antecedent,  and  including;  the  indivi 
duals  as  subsequent,  and  contained  under  their 
classes.  The  latter  operations,  therefore,  are  in 
their  nature  superior  to  the  former,  which  belong 
to  an  earlier  and  more  ignorant  condition  of 
thought,  and  express  the  relation  of  objects  as 
they  appear  to  our  first  perceptions,  not  as  they 
are  afterwards  viewed  by  our  mature  and  experi 
enced  reflection.  Hence  they  are,  in  Logic,  con 
sidered  as  subordinate,  and  as  chiefly,  if  not  only, 
useful  in  enabling  us  to  realize  the  latter. 

It  might  therefore  be  expected  that  in  a  Lo 
gical  treatise,  the  rules  of  Induction  should  precede 
those  of  Deduction  :  but  there  are  several  reasons 
which  make  it  more  convenient  to  follow  the 
order  generally  adopted,  of  placing  the  deductive 
syllogism  first.  The  latter,  indeed,  as  the  more 
perfect  and  superior,  may,  in  some  respects,  be 
regarded  as  a  more  real  species  of  reasoning;  and 
as  the  former  is  chiefly  required  to  supply  the 
elements  of  the  latter,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac 
quainted  with  the  constituents  and  laws  of  a  de- 
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ductive  syllogism,  before  we  have  recourse  to  in 
duction  for  that  part  of  them  which  it  contributes  : 
besides,  we  shall  hereafter  find,  that  the  power  of 
forming  our  own  inductions,  is  itself  the  result  of 
a  series  of  deductive  reasonings,  derived  from  prin 
ciples  depending  upon  the  authority  of  others  ;  so 
that  deduction  occupies  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the 
highest  place  in  our  mental  education11.  When  to 
these  considerations  is  added  the  fondness  of  the 
human  mind  for  positive  and  systematic  know 
ledge,  and  its  natural  impatience  and  dislike  of  all 
which  tends  to  remind  it  of  its  own  imperfection, 
it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  deduction  should 
have  generally  engaged,  even  too  exclusively,  the 
attention  of  Logical  writers6,  and  have  secured  a 
prominence  in  their  treatises,  which  occasioned 
first  the  neglect,  and  afterwards  almost  the  loss,  of 
the  true  principles  and  value  of  induction;  or,  that 
Aristotle  himself  should,  in  some  measure,  appear 
at  least  to  sanction  this  partiality  f.  Whilst,  how 
ever,  we  are  careful  in  preserving  to  Induction  its 
proper  share  of  attention,  the  considerations  which 
have  been  mentioned  constitute  a  sufficient  sanc 
tion  for  continuing  to  Deduction  its  usual  priority 
in  order. 


d  Ar.  Eth.  Nic.  vi.  (ir/«v^n.)         e  Ar.  Rhet.  1.  ii. 
f  This  is  apparent  from  his  use  of  the  generic  word 
to  designate  deductive  reasoning  exclusively. 


CHAP.  II. 

§.1.  Deductive  Syllogisms. 

Every  syllogism  is  accounted  valid  (Suvaroj)  in 
which  the  conclusion  is  deducible  from  the  pre 
misses,  without  requiring  the  intervention  of  a  new 
term ;  but  the  force  of  the  inference  is  not  equally 
apparent  in  all  forms  of  argumentation.  When 
the  propositions  are  so  arranged  that  the  Logical 
truth  of  the  conclusion  is  evident  at  once  from  the 
mere  force  of  the  expression,  the  syllogism  is 
called  perfect a ;  and  the  correctness  of  all  deduc 
tive  reasoning  ultimately  depends  upon  its  capa 
bility  of  being  exhibited  in  this  perfect  form,  in 
which  alone  the  conclusion  directly  follows  from 
the  premisses  as  actually  stated.  Every  deductive 
syllogism,  when  regularly  exhibited  in  this  perfect 
form,  is  found  to  predicate  in  its  conclusion  of  cer 
tain  members  of  a  class,  a  quality,  which  in  the 
premisses  has  been  previously  predicated  of  the 
whole  class  under  which  they  are  contained ;  and 
the  Universal  Principle,  on  its  conformity  or  non- 

a  Anal.  Pr.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  §.  7.  TiXwa*  xa\v 
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conformity  to  which  the  validity  of  all  Deduction 
depends,  is  stated  in  the  following  terms  by  Ari 
stotle,  in  his  celebrated  "Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nul- 
lo."  Whatever  is  predicated  affirmatively  (de 
omni)  or  negatively  (de  nullo)  of  a  whole  class, 
may  be  predicated  accordingly  (affirmatively,  or 
negatively)  of  any  member  of  that  class. 

§.  2.  Canons. 

Of  this  Universal  Principle  every  perfect  syllo 
gism  is  a  direct  and  immediate  example;  but 
there  are  many  valid  forms  of  argument  in  which 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  in  which  the  conclusion  fol 
lows  indirectly  from  its  premisses,  and  cannot  be 
exhibited  in  a  perfect  form  without  the  transposi 
tion  or  conversion  of  the  propositions6.  Of  course 
the  correctness  of  all  such  imperfect  or  indirect 
syllogisms,  ultimately  depends  on  their  conformity 
to  the  dictum,  and  their  Logical  accuracy  cannot 
be  clearly  exhibited,  except  by  reducing  them  into 
a  form  in  which  this  conformity  is  directly  visible. 
But  it  has  been  also  observed,  that  all  valid  syllo 
gisms  whatever,  indirect  as  well  as  direct,  agree 
in  the  possession  of  certain  common  qualities,  and 
all  which  have  not  these  qualities,  are  incapable 
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<of  reduction.  These,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as  the  properties  of  reducible  syllogisms,  and  have 
accordingly  been  made  the  foundation  of  the  two 
following  canons,  which  are  designed  as  tests  of 
valid  reasoning,  immediately  applicable  in  all 
cases.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  by  way  of 
caution,  that  these  canons  are  not  intended  to 
supersede  the  authority  of  the  "  dictum,"  nor  to 
be  set  up  together  with  it  as  principles  of  reason 
ing.  They  are  related  to  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  general  consent  of  mankind  is  related  to  the 
cause  of  moral  truth,  not  as  exhibiting  or  contain 
ing  it,  but  as  furnishing  the  best  presumptive  test 
of  its  existence,  where  it  is  not  immediately  per 
ceived. 

1.  When  two  terms  agree,  i.  e.  are  affirmatively 
connected  with  one  and  the  same  term,  they  agree, 
i.  e.  are  affirmatively  connected  with  each  other. 

2.  When  of  two  terms,  one  agrees,  or  is  con 
nected  affirmatively,  and  the  other  disagrees,  or 
is  negatively  connected  with   one  and  the  same 
third  term,  they  disagree,  or  are  connected  nega 
tively  with  each  other. 

A  syllogism,  direct  or  indirect,  to  which  one  of 
these  two  canons  cannot  be  immediately  applied, 
is  at  once  pronounced  invalid; 
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§.3.  General  Rules. 

By  the  help  of  the  foregoing  canons  we  are  en 
abled  to  construct  the  following  general  rules  of 
syllogisms ;  which  admit  of  a  three-fold  division  ; 
the  Jirst  section  containing  the  number  and  dis 
tinction  of  the  elements  of  which  syllogisms  are 
composed ;  and  the  other  two,  the  rules  of  those 
elements,  viz.  the  second,  the  rules  of  the  terms, 
and  the  third,  the  rules  of  the  propositions. 

I.  Of  the  Elements  of  Syllogism. 
1.  Every  syllogism  consists  of  three  terms;  the 
two  extremes,  the  nature  of  whose  connexion  it  is 
the  object  of  syllogism  to  determine;  and  the 
third  term,  with  which  each  is  separately  com 
pared,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  connexion.  Of  the 
extremes,  that  which  is  predicated  of  the  other, 
is  called  the  Major  Term,  and  its  subject,  the 
Minor :  the  third  term,  with  which  they  are  com 
pared,  is  called  the  Middle,  (or,  in  Latin  Logic, 
Argumentum,  as  being  that  term  on  which  the 
validity  of  the  reasoning  principally  depends.) 
The  meaning  of  these  names  is  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  direct  syllogisms ;  in  which  the 
Major  Term  is  always  the  most  extensive,  and  the 
Minor  the  least  extensive,  of  the  three ;  and  the 
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Middle,  a   class   less  extensive  than  the  Major, 
and  more  so  than  the  Minor c. 

2.  Every  syllogism  contains  three  propositions  : 
the  conclusion,  in  which   the  two  extremes   are 
brought  together:    the    major  premiss,  in  which 
the  major  term  is  previously  compared  with  the 
middle:    and   the   minor  premiss,  in   which  the 
minor  term  is  compared  with  the  middle. 

Note.  In  a  perfect  syllogism,  the  major  premiss 
is  an  universal  fact,  and  is  therefore  sometimes 
called  Propositio,  as  containing  a  statement  gene 
rally  allowed;  the  minor  premiss,  being  always 
less  general  than  the  major,  and  sometimes  an 
individual  fact,  is  less  open  to  general  observa 
tion,  and  therefore  called  Assumptio. 

II.  Rules  of  the  Terms. 

3.  The   middle  term   appears   in   both   of  the 
premisses,  and  must  be  distributed  in  them,  once 
at  least :  for  if  the  middle  term  in  each  premiss 
is  undistributed,  i.  e.  stands  only  for  part  of  its 
constituents,    we    cannot    be    sure    that   the    two 
extremes  have  been  compared  with  the  same  part 
of  it,  and  it  may  therefore  be  really  two  distinct 
terms. 

c    K.CC.XM  piffov  ftivt  o  xa,}  avro  iv  aXXw,  xa.}  «XXa  it  rovTM  itrrir  axgec 
St,  TO  UVTO  TI  Iv  aXXw  o'v,  xai,  Iv  <u  aXXa  If  Tit.   Ar.  Anal.  Pr.  cap.  iv. 
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Note.  In  a  perfect  syllogism,  the  middle  is 
never  distributed  more  than  once,  and  in  the  major 
premiss. 

4.  The  major  and  minor  term  only  appear  in 
the  conclusion ;  and  neither  of  them  may  be  dis 
tributed,  unless  it  has  been  previously  distributed 
in  its  premiss :  the  violation  of  this  rule,  in  either 
case,  is  called  an  Illicit  process  (or  advance  in  sig 
nification)  of  the  major  or  minor  term  :  thus 

All  A  is  B. 
No  A  is  C. 
No  C  is  13,  illicit  process  of  major. 

III.  Rules  of  the  Propositions. 

5.  From  two  negative  premisses  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn,  for  of  course  from  the  mere  fact  of 
the  exclusion  of  a  common  idea  from  two  others, 
we  are  not  warranted  in  inferring  any  connexion, 
affirmative  or  negative,  between  those  ideas  them 
selves,  and  accordingly   the  canons  require  that 
one  term  at  least  should  agree  with  the  middle. 

6.  If  one  premiss  be  negative,  the  conclusion  is 
negative. 

7.  If  the  conclusion  be  negative,  one  premiss 
must  be  negative.   These  rules  follow  immediately 
from  the  canons,  which  require  for  the  proof  of 
the  disagreement  of  two   terms,  that  one   should 
agree,  and  the  other  disagree,  with  the  middle. 
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8.  From  two  particular  premisses  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn :  for  you  will  either  have  two  nega 
tive  premisses  (O  O),  or  the  middle   term  undis 
tributed  (I  I),  or  an  illicit  process  of  the  major 
term  (O  I). 

9.  If  one  premiss  be  particular,  the  conclusion 
will  be  particular.    For  the  particular  premiss  may 
be  either  O,  or  I.     (1)  If  it  be  I,  the  other  may  be 
A,  orE.    Now  in  A  I  one  term  only  is  distributed, 
which  of  course  (rule  3)  is  the  middle ;   and  the 
conclusion  therefore  is  /:  in  El,  two  terms  are 
distributed,  of  which  one  is  the  middle ;  onr  only 
therefore  can  be  distributed  in  the  conclusion,  and 
this,  since  the  conclusion  is  negative  (rule  6),  must 
be  the  predicate.     (2)  If  the  particular  premiss  be 
O,  the  other  can  only  be  A :  here  again  there  will 
be  only  two  terms  distributed  in  the  premisses, 
one  of  which  is  of  course  the  middle,  and  the 
other,   for    the    same    reason    as    in   the    former 
example,  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion. 

10.  Two  universal  premisses  do  not  necessarily 
infer  an  universal  conclusion. 

Note.  This  rule  does  not  extend  to  perfect 
syllogisms ;  although  in  these,  of  course,  you  may 
infer  a  particular  from  universal  premisses,  if  you 

please. 

§.  4.  Moods. 

From  the  consideration  of  syllogisms  generally, 
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we  proceed  to  the  subdivision  of  them  according 
to  their  Moods  and  Figures. 

1.  By  the  Mood  of  a  syllogism  is  meant  the 
designation  in  their  order  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  propositions  of  which  it  is  com 
posed  :  thus  A  E  O  represents  a  syllogism,  of 
which  the  major  premiss  is  an  universal  affirm 
ative,  the  minor,  an  universal  negative,  and  the 
conclusion,  a  particular  negative;  the  major  pre 
miss  is  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  generally 
placed  first  in  order,  the  minor  second,  and  the 
conclusion,  last:  although  that  which  really 
constitutes  the  major  and  minor  premisses,  and 
which  is  their  unfailing  test,  is  their  containing 
respectively  the  predicate  and  subject  of  the 
conclusion. 

As  there  are  four  propositions  which  can  enter 
into  deductive  syllogisms,  (A,  E,  I,  O,)  and  three 
of  these  in  every  syllogism,  there  are  sixty-four 
conceivable  moods.  For  there  may  be  four  major 
premisses,  each  of  these  may  have  four  different 
minors,  and  of  these  sixteen  pairs  of  premisses, 
each  may  have  four  conclusions.  Of  these  sixty- 
four,  however,  the  great  majority,  when  tested  by 
the  general  rules,  are  found  to  be  inadmissible : 
for  instance,  AIA,  is  rejected  for  an  universal 
conclusion  from  a  particular  premiss; — OAI,  for 
an  affirmative  conclusion  from  a  negative  premiss ; 
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— IEO,  for  an  illicit  process  of  the  major  term, 
&c.  and  upon  examination  it  is  proved,  that  the 
following  eleven  moods  only  can  be  lawfully 
employed  in  syllogism  ;  A  A  A,  AA1,  AEE,  AEO, 
All,  AGO— EAE,  EAO,  EIO— IAI— OAO. 

§.5.  Figures. 

The  figure  of  syllogism  depends  upon  the 
position  which  the  middle  term  occupies  in  the 
premisses  with  regard  to  the  major  and  minor; 
and  as  this  position  may  be  varied  in  four 
different  ways,  there  are  consequently  four  figures. 
In  the  first  figure,  the  middle  term  is  the  subject 
of  the  major  premiss,  and  predicate  of  the  minor : 
in  the  second,  the  predicate  of  both  :  in  the  third, 
the  subject  of  both :  and  in  the  fourth,  which  is 
the  exact  converse  of  the  first,  it  is  the  predicate 
of  the  major,  and  subject  of  the  minor,  premiss. 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 
BA  AB  BA  AB 

C  B  C  B  B  C  B  C 

CA  CA  CA  CA 

When  the  eleven  moods  are  applied  respectively 
to  these  figures,  it  will  be  found  that  each  figure 
rejects  five;  so  that  twenty-four  only  remain 
admissible,  six  in  each  figure :  of  these  twenty- 
four  again  it  is  found,  that  five  deduce  a  par 
ticular  conclusion  from  premisses,  which  in  the 
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same  figure  warrant  an  universal ;  these,  therefore, 
although  valid,  are  neglected  as  practically  use 
less,  and  the  remaining  nineteen  alone  retained  as 
of  any  real  value.  To  express  these,  the  School 
men  have  invented  the  following  memorial  lines, 
in  which  the  voicels  designate  the  mood,  and  the 
consonants,  beside  their  other  uses  which  will  be 
specified  hereafter,  serve  to  distinguish  from  one 
another  the  syllogisms  which  have  the  same  mood 
in  different  figures. 

Fig.  1. 
bArbArA,  cElArEnt.,  dArll, /ErlOque  prioris: 

Fig.  2. 

cEsArE,  cAmEsfrEs,  /E.?*IwO,  bArOkO, 
secundae : 

Fig.  3. 

Tertia,  dA.rA.ptl,  dlsAmls,  dAtlsl.  fElAptOn, 
bOkArdO,  ErlsOn  habet:  quarta  insuper 
addit. 

Fig.  4. 

br Am  An  tip,  cAmEnEs,  dlmArls,  fEsApO, 
frEslsOn. 

By  an  accurate  observation  of  these  mnemonic 
lines  it  will  be  apparent,  that  the  several  figures 
possess  certain  peculiarities,  which  are  embodied 
in  the  following  special  rules. 
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In  the  first  figure. 

The  major  premiss  must  be  universal: 
The  minor  premiss   must  be  affirmative,  and 
deductive,   i.  e.   having   for   its   predicate   a 
class-word,  considered  as  containing  its  con 
stituents. 

In  the  second  figure. 
The  major  premiss  must  be  universal : 
One  premiss  must  be  negative :  and  therefore 
The  conclusion  must  be  negative. 

In  the  third  figure. 

The  minor  premiss  must  be  affirmative, 
The  conclusion,  particular. 

In  the  fourth  figure. 

The  major  and  minor  premisses  may  be  any 
proposition  except  O,  and  the  conclusion, 
any  proposition  except  A. 

All  these  special  rules  will  be  easily  explained 
and  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  general  rules 
detailed  above:  for  instance,  in  the  first  figure, 
the  minor  premiss  must  be  affirmative :  for  if  it 
were  negative,  the  major  premiss  must  be  affirma 
tive  ;  therefore  the  major  term  (being  its  predi 
cate)  will  be  undistributed:  but  the  conclusion 
must  be  negative:  therefore  its  predicate,  again 
the  major  term,  will  be  distributed:  therefore 
there  will  be  an  illicit  process  of  the  major  term. 
Again,  in  the  second  figure,  one  premiss  must  be 
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negative;  otherwise,  the  middle  term,  being  the 
predicate  of  two  affirmative  propositions,  would 
be  undistributed;  and  in  the  third,  the  minor 
premiss  must  be  affirmative;  for  if  it  were  negative, 
the  major  premiss  must  be  affirmative,  and  there 
fore  the  major  term,  undistributed;  but  the  con 
clusion  will  be  negative,  and  therefore  distribute 
its  predicate,  the  major  term,  which  will  thus 
suffer  an  illicit  process. 

It  will  be  further  observed,  that  the  moods  of 
the  first  figure  are  the  only  ones  to  which  the 
"  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo"  will  immediately 
apply ;  and  are  therefore  the  only  perfect  or  direct 
forms  of  deductive  reasoning :  as  being  most  per 
fect,  they  are  also  generally  the  forms  into  which 
syllogisms  most  readily  fall :  but  there  are  certain 
cases  in  which  it  is  both  more  convenient  and 
natural  to  employ  the  second  or  third  figure. 

1.  If  you  wish  to  disprove  an  affirmative  pro 
position  maintained  by  your  adversary,  you  will 
probably  argue  in  the  second  figure,  by  shewing 
that  the  terms  in  question  cannot  be  affirmatively 
connected,  because  one  possesses  a  quality  or  is 
referred   to   a   class,  which   the   other   does   not 
possess,  or  does  not  belong  to. 

2.  If  you  wish  to  establish  a  particular  objection 
to  an  universal  proposition  of  your  adversary,  your 
reasoning  will  naturally  assume  the  form  of  the 
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third  figure,  shewing  either  that  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  the  connexion  of  the  terms  in  all  cases, 
as  they  can  both  be  referred  to  the  same  subject; 
or  that  it  is  wrong  to  affirm  it  universally,  inas 
much  as  one  can  be  referred  to  a  subject  to 
which  the  other  cannot :  for  this  reason,  the  third 
figure  has  been  called  by  Abp.  Whately,  the 
Enstatic  figure. 

This  remark  does  not  extend  to  the  fourth 
figure,  which  is,  on  all  occasions,  perfectly 
useless ;  and  in  fact  a  mere  perversion  of  the  first, 
never  employed  except  from  awkwardness  or 
inadvertence.  The  terms,  indeed,  are  so  arranged 
as  to  produce  the  utmost  confusion  and  absurdity ; 
for  the  middle  being  said  of  the  major,  and  the 
minor  of  the  middle,  and,  lastly,  the  major  of  the 
minor,  the  major  is,  in  consequence,  said  of  itself: 
or  again,  the  major  is  said  of  the  minor,  and  the 
minor  of  the  middle,  therefore  the  major  may  be 
said  of  the  middle ;  but  the  middle  is  said  of  the 
major,  and  thus  of  itself:  for  this  reason  Aristotle 
confines  himself  entirely  to  the  first  three  figures,  and 
never  adverts  to  the  fourth  as  an  allowable  mode 
of  argumentation ;  and  later  Logicians,  although 
they  have  introduced  it  as  containing  one  of  the 
possible  positions  in  which  the  middle  term  may 
be  placed,  have  never  omitted  to  add  a  caution 
with  respect  to  its  perfect  inutility. 
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§.6.  Reduction. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  moods  of  the 
first  figure  are  the  only  ones  to  which  the  dictum 
immediately  applies;  all  other  figures  are  there 
fore  indirect  or  imperfect ;  and  as  the  validity  of 
all  deductive  reasoning  depends  ultimately  upon 
the  dictum ;  they  can  only  be  proved  to  be  correct 
by  reducing  them,  (as  it  is  called,)  i.  e.  making 
such  alterations  in  the  distribution  and  position  of 
the  terms,  as  shall  exhibit  the  syllogism  in  one  of 
the  moods  of  the  first  figure. 

You  may  exhibit  the  correctness  of  a  conclusion 
in  the  first  figure,  either  by  directly  proving  itself, 
or  a  proposition  from  which  it  is  illatively  con 
vertible  ;  or  by  shewing  its  contradictory  to  be 
false ;  and  hence  arise  two  kinds  of  reduction ; 
the  direct  or  Ostensive,  and  indirect  or  Reduction 
per  Impossibile. 

Ostensive  Reduction . 

Ostensive  Reduction  consists  in  proving  in  the  first 
figure  the  old  conclusion,  or  one  from  which  it  is 
illatively  convertible,  by  the  simple  transposition 
of  the  premisses,  or  such  changes  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  and  position  of  the  terms,  as  are 
warranted  by  the  laws  of  Conversion :  e.  g.  an 
argument  in  Camestres  may  be  reduced  to  Cela- 


All  A  is  B. 

No  B  is  C. 

cE 

No  C  is  B. 

All  A  is  B. 

IA 

No  C  is  A. 

No  A  is  C. 

rEnt 

/.No  C  is  A. 
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rent,  by  the  transposition  of  the  premisses,  and 
simple  conversion  of  the  minor  premiss  and  con 
clusion. 

cAm 
Es 
trEs 


Reduction  per  impossibile. 

Reduction  per  impossibile  consists  in  substi 
tuting  the  contradictory  of  the  conclusion  for 
one  of  the  premisses;  this,  with  the  remaining 
premiss,  will  have  for  their  conclusion  the  con 
tradictory  of  the  premiss  suppressed:  but  as  the 
former  premisses  were  granted  as  true,  our  new 
conclusion  mnst  be  false;  and  the  process  of 
reasoning  being  supposed  correct,  one  of  the  pre 
misses  from  which  it  follows  must  be  false :  this 
cannot,  of  course,  be  that  one  which  belonged  to 
the  former  syllogism,  but  is  necessarily  the  new 
proposition,  or  contradictory  of  the  old  con 
clusion  ;  which,  by  the  laws  of  contradictory  pro 
positions,  is  consequently  true  :  e.  g.  Baroko,  may 
be  reduced  to  Barbara,  per  impossibile,  in  the 
following  manner. 

bA      All  A  is  B.  bAr    All  A  is  B. 

rOk     Some  C  is  not  B.       bA     All  C  is  A. 
O       Some  C  is  not  A.        rA      All  C  is  B,  &c. 
L  2 
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It  is  evident  that  the  opposition  of  contra 
dictories  only  can  be  employed  in  this  kind  of 
Reduction ;  as  the  falsehood  of  one  contrary  does 
not  imply  the  truth  of  the  other. 

All  imperfect  syllogisms  can  be  reduced  by  one 
or  other  of  these  methods  to  the  perfect  form  of 
the  first  figure ;  and  the  process  most  conveniently 
applicable  in  each  instance  has   been  expressed 
by  the   Schoolmen  in  the  memorial  lines  which 
Jiave  been  quoted  above.     In  these  lines,  as  has 
been  said,  the  vowels  represent  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  propositions;  the  consonants  B,  C, 
D,  F,  with  one  of  which  every  word  begins,  denote 
the  mood  of  the  first  figure  to  which  it  is  to  be 
reduced;  M,    indicates   the   transposition  of  the 
premisses ;   S  and  P  respectively,  the  simple  and 
accidental   conversion  of  the   proposition   repre 
sented  by  the  vowel  immediately  preceding  ;  and 
K,  the  reduction  per  impossible,  by  the  substitution 
of  the  contradictory  of  the  conclusion  for  the  pre 
miss  after  which  it  is  placed.     Thus,  Baroko  will 
be  reduced  to  Barbara,  by  substituting  the  contra 
dictory  of  the  conclusion  for  the  minor  premiss ; 
and  Disarms  to  Darii,  by  the  transposition  of  the 
premiss,  and  the  simple  conversion  of  the  major 
and  conclusion. 

In  the  mood  Bramantip,  P  signifies   that   the 
conclusion  of  the  syllogism,  when  reduced,  will 
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be  universal,  and  must  therefore  be  converted  by 
limitation. 

Reduction  of  Baroko  and  Bokardo. 
All  the  imperfect  moods  may  be  reduced  per 
impossibile,  and  nearly  all  ostensively;  the  only 
exceptions  are  furnished  by  the  moods  Baroko 
and  Bokardo ;  which  would  require  for  ostensive 
reduction  the  conversion  of  the  particular  negative 
O,  a  process  unknown  to  the  older  Logicians.  By 
those,  however,  who  employ  the  conversion  by 
contraposition,  both  these  moods  may  be  osten 
sively  reduced,  the  former  to  Ferio,  the  latter  to 
Darii;  and  Archbishop  Whately  has  expressed 
this  by  substituting  the  new  tenns,  Fakoro  for 
Baroko,  and  Dokamo  for  Bokardo ;  K  being  used 
to  signify  the  conversion  by  contraposition  of  the 
premiss  immediately  preceding ;  e.  g. 

/A*  All  A  is  B. 
O     Some  C  is  not  B. 
rO     Some  C  is  not  A. 

/E     No  not-B  is  A. 
?•!      Some  C  is  not-B. 
O     Some  C  is  not  A. 

Reduction  of  Darii  and  Ferio. 

Darii  and  Ferio  are  perfect  moods,  and  therefore 
do  not  require  to  be  reduced  :  but  Aristotle  has 
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observed,  that  they  both  admit  of  reduction  per  im- 
possibile  to  the  second  figure,  and  so  to  the  universal 
moods  in  the  first  figure,  Barbara  and  Celarent;  to 
which  consequently  all  syllogisms  whatever  may  be 
reduced:  but  this  observation  seems  to  be  of  little 
importance. 

§.7. 

By  inspection  of  the  memorial  lines,  it  will  be 
readily  perceived  what  propositions  admit  most 
readily  of  proof,  and  what  of  refutation:  for  in 
stance,  the  universal  affirmative  A  can  be  proved 
once  only,  and  in  the  first  figure;  E  can  be  proved 
once  in  the  first  figure,  twice  in  the  second,  and 
once  in  the  fourth,  in  all  four  times  ;  I  six  times  ; 
viz.  once  in  the  first  figure,  three  times  in  the 
third,  and  twice  in  the  fourth  ;  and  O  may  be  the 
conclusion  of  eight  syllogisms;  one  in  the  first 
figure,  two  in  the  second,  three  in  the  third,  and 
two  in  the  fourth.  On  the  contrary,  A  can  be 
refuted,"  by  its  contrary  E,  in  four  ways,  and  its 
contradictory  O,  in  eight  ways  ;  E  by  its  contrary 
A,  once,  and  by  its  contradictory  I,  six  times; 
I  and  O,  by  their  contradictories  only;  the  former 
in  four  ways,  the  latter  only  in  one;  so  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  universal^  and  affirmatives  are  re 
spectively  less  easy  to  establisli,  and  more  easy  to 
overthrow,  than  particulars  and  negatives. 


CHAP.  III. 

SORITES,  AND  PROSYLLOGTSM. 

The  proper  province  of  the  Logician  is  to 
analyze  the  modes  of  thought,  rather  than  the 
forms  in  which  they  are  expressed :  but  there 
are  two  condensed  expressions  of  the  syllogistic 
process,  which  deserve  particular  attention — the 
Sorites  and  Prosy llogism. 

Sorites. 

When  you  have  a  series  of  Syllogisms  in  the 
iirst  figure,  in  which  the  conclusion  of  each  pre 
ceding  syllogism  is  made  the  minor  premiss  of 
that  which  succeeds  till  you  arrive  at  the  ultimate 
conclusion,  you  may  state  this  briefly  by  omitting 
all  the  minor  premisses  except  the  first,  and  all 
the  conclusions  except  the  last,  expressing  every 
one  of  the  majors.  The  minor  premiss  of  the  first 
syllogism  is  generally  placed  first  in  order,  and  the 
final  conclusion  at  the  end ;  so  that  you  will  have 
a  string  of  propositions,  in  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  the  predicate  of  the  former 
is  the  subject  of  that  which  immediatelely  follows; 
thus,  A  is  B,  B  is  C,  C  is  D,  D  is  E,  E  is  F, 
therefore  A  is  F.  This  form  is  called  Sorites, 
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from  the  Greek  word  <ro>gO£,  signifying  a  heap ;  and 
it  may  obviously  be  expanded  into  as  many 
syllogisms  as  it  contains  major  premisses ;  that 
is,  two  less  than  the  whole  number  of  its  proposi 
tions.  It  is  subject  to  the  two  following  rules ; 
the  reason  of  which  will  at  once  be  manifest  by 
reference  to  the  special  rules  of  the  first  figure. 

1.  No  propositions  in  the  Sorites  may  be  par 
ticular  except  the  first  and  the  last. 

2.  No  proposition  may  be  negative  except  the 
last  two. 

The  syllogistic  process  by  which  we  connect  a 
lower  with  a  higher  class,  is  naturally  expressed 
in  this  form,  and  indeed  is  the  principal  occasion 
on  which  it  is  employed ;  e.  g.  Thomas  is  a  man, 
man  is  an  animal,  animal  is  a  being,  therefore 
Thomas  is  a  being. 

Prosy  llogism. 

When  you  advance  a  proposition  either  as  the 
premiss  of  a  syllogism,  or  otherwise,  the  truth  of 
which  is  not  immediately  apparent,  you  may  sug 
gest,  without  detailing,  its  proof,  by  inserting  in 
the  body  of  it  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism  of 
which  it  is  the  conclusion:  the  term  thus  inserted  is 
called  prosyllogism.  Thus  in  the  proposition,  A, 
being  F,  is  B ;  F  represents  the  whole  argument 
of  which  A  is  B  is  the  conclusion.  In  the  pre- 
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misses  of  a  syllogism  two  prosyllogisms  only  are 
admissible,  one  attached  to  the  middle,  the  other 
to  the  minor  term  ;  e.  g. 

B,  being  F,  is  A. 

C,  being  G,  is  B. 

And  Aristotle  has  remarked,  that  the  introduction 
of  every  prosyllogism,  is  a  virtual  addition  of  as 
many  new  conclusions  as  there  are  terms  in  the 
premisses,  except  the  one  to  which  it  is  attached. 
For  instance,  if  we  attach  a  prosyllogism  to  the 
minor  term,  we  virtually  add  two  new  conclusions, 
connecting  it  with  the  major  and  with  the  middle  ; 
thus, 

Bis  A. 

C,  being  F,  is  B. 

Here  you  assume  that  C  is  F ;  and  cannot  there 
fore  make  this  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  ;  but 
you  may  readily  form  two  syllogisms  connecting 
in  their  conclusions  F  with  B  and  A  respectively ; 
e.  g. 

C  is  B.  B  is  A. 

C  is  F.  F  is  B. 

/.  F  is  B.  .'.  F  is  A. 


CHAP.   IV. 

INDUCTIVE  SYLLOGISM. 


»  *• 

The  universal  fact  which  every^fcductive  syllo 
gism  requires  for  its  major  premiss,  cannot  of 
course  be  arrived  at  by  any  process  of  deduction, 
but  is  the  conclusion,  in  most  cases3,  of  a  preceding 
act  of  inductive  reasoning.  This  latter  process 
furnishes,  in  every  respect,  a  perfect  converse  of 
the  former ;  for  as  we  are  obliged  to  ascertain  the 
relation  of  a  quality  to  a  whole  class,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  predicate  it  of  any  member  contained 
under  that  class,  so,  it  is  evident,  that  we  are  not 
formally  warranted  in  predicating  an  attribute  of 
a  whole  class,  unless  we  have  before  observed  it 
to  belong,  or  not  belong,  to  every  one  of  the 

a  When  the  middle  term  of  a  deductive  syllogism  is  a 
subaltern  genus,  it  is  evident  that  the  minor  may  be  a  class- 
word,  and  the  conclusion  an  universal  proposition,  and 
capable  of  being  the  major  premiss  in  a  new  syllogism ; 
but  this  will  not  extend  to  all  cases. 
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members  of  ichich  that  class  is  composed :  it  is 
also  clear,  that  as  there  are  only  two  admissible 
major  premisses  in  deductive  syllogism,  there  will 
be  two,  and  only  two  kinds,  of  inductive  reasoning. 
The  general  form  of  these  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
following  figures,  the  former  furnishing  a  major 
premiss  to  the  moods  Barbara  and  Darii,  the  latter 
to  Celarent  and  Ferio. 

x,  y,  z  are  13.  x,  y,  z  are  not  B. 

x,  y,  z  are  all  A.  #,  y,  z  are  all  A. 

All  A  is  B.  No  A  is  B. 

Each  of  these  forms  might  at  first  sight  be  mis 
taken  for  a  syllogism  in  the  third  jigure,  but  a 
closer  examination  will  immediately  detect  the 
following  essential  points  of  distinction.  1.  Both 
of  these  syllogisms  have  an  universal  conclusion. 
2.  The  common  term  with  which  the  two  extremes 
are  compared  in  the  premisses,  is  not,  as  in  deduc 
tive  reasoning,  less  extensive  than  the  one,  and 
more  extensive  than  the  other;  but  is  coextensive, 
and  the  same  thing  with  the  minor;  that  is,  is 
not  a  middle  term  in  the  sense  required  by 
the  "  dictum"  at  all.  And,  3.  The  minor  premiss 
is  an  affirmative  proposition  with  its  predicate 
distributed,  a  form  impossible  to  any  deductive 
proposition.  If  therefore  these  syllogisms  are 
subjected  to  the  rules  of  the  deductive  figures, 
M 
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they  are  evidently  inconclusive ;  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  any  predicate  to  belong  or  not  to  belong 
to  a  whole  class;  and  consequently  the  universality 
of  the  major  premiss,  (an  essential  condition  of  the 
first  figure,)  cannot  be  assumed  except  in  axioms 
and  self-evident  propositions,  and  the  validity  of 
deductive  reasoning  in  the  majority  of  instances  is 
Overthrown.  If,  however,  these  syllogisms  are,  as 
they  clearly  are,  conclusive,  they  are  of  a  totally 
different  kind  from  those  which  we  have  hitherto 
examined,  and  depend  upon  the  following  prin 
ciple,  which  is  the  exact  converse  of  that  which 
we  formerly  established.  "  Whatever  may  be  pre 
dicated  affirmatively  or  negatively  of  all  the  mem 
bers  which  together  constitute  a  class,  may  be 
predicated  in  like  manner  of  the  whole  class  which 
is  so  constituted." 

The  figures  which  have  been  described  above, 
express  the  only  two  valid  forms  of  induction,  as 
in  the  following  examples  ; 


A    This,  this,  and  this  magnet,  attract  iron  x,  y,  z  are  B. 

A    This,  this,  and  this  magnet,  are  (constitute)  i 

>-  x,y,  z  are  all  A. 
all  magnets  3 

A    All  magnets  attract  iron  All  A  is  B. 

E  This,  this,  and  this  animal,  are  not  immortal  x,  y,  z  are  not  B. 
A  This,  this,  and  this  animal,  are  all  animals  #,  y,  z  are  all  A. 
E  No  animals,  are  immortal  No  A  is  B. 
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They  are  subject  to  the  following  rules : 

The  major  premiss  must  be  universal. 

The  conclusion  must  be  universal. 

The  minor  premiss  must  be  an  inductive  pro 
position,  i.  e.  an  affirmative  proposition  with  both 
its  terms  distributed. 

§.2.  Common  principle,  and  rules,  of  all 
Syllogisms. 

It  has  been  farther  observed,  by  the  eminent 
writer  on  Logic  from  whom  this  account  of  Induc 
tion  is  copied,  that  all  syllogisms,  inductive  and  de 
ductive,  agree  in  this  respect;  that  the  middle  term 
(the  term  with  which  the  extremes  are  compared  in 
the  premisses)  is  conceived  as  the  consequent,  or 
"  determined"  notion,  in  the  major  premiss,  and 
as  the  antecedent,  or  determining  notion,  in  the 
minor;  and  he  has  accordingly  established  the 
following  principle,  as  the  common  law  of  all 
syllogisms,  that  "  the  middle  term  is  the  deter 
mined  notion  in  the  major,  the  determining  notion 
in  the  minor,  premiss." 

From  this  principle  we  deduce  also  the  following 
rules,  common  to  all  syllogisms ; 

1.  The  major  premiss  is  universal. 

2.  The  minor  premiss  is  affirmative. 


APPENDIX. 


ARISTOTLE'S  VIEWS  ON  INDUCTION, 

The  subject  of  Induction  is  treated  by  Aristotle? 
in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  his  second  book  of 
Prior  Analytics,  in  a  manner  for  the  most  part  ac 
cordant  with  the  account  which  has  been  given 
above.  He  observes  with  respect  to  it,  first,  that 
in  the  minor  premiss,  the  class  must  be  predicated 
of  all  its  members,  and  as  composed  of,  or  consti 
tuted  by,  them;  secondly,  that  there  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  middle  term,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  employed  in  inductive  reasoning: 
and,  thirdly,  that  induction  is  inferior  in  dignity 
to  deduction,  which  is  prior  to  it,  in  the  mind  of 
nature ;  that  it  is  only  required  by  our  imperfec 
tion  ;  and  only  useful  in  furnishing  us  with  the 
major  premiss  of  the  deductive  syllogism,  or,  as 
he  expresses  it,  "  Induction  is  the  form  of  reason 
ing  by  which  we  prove  the  major  of  the  middle 
term  (i.  e.  those  terms  which  are  the  major  and 
middle  in  the  deductive  syllogism)  by  means  of 
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the  minor,  (i.  e.  the  individuals,  which  in  deduc 
tion  would  be  the  minor  term  ;)  thus, 

Induction. 

x,  y,  z  3  are  B  l. 

:f,  y->  z    are  (constitute]  all  A2. 

All  A2    is  B1. 


Deduction. 

All  A2    is  B1. 

#,  y,zz  are  (come  under]  A  2. 

.r,  y,zz  are  B  !  . 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  Aristotle's  love 
of  system  led  him  to  observe,  that  if  the  minor 
premiss  of  the  Inductive  syllogism  were  simply 
converted,  (as  is  warranted  by  the  coextensiveness 
of  the  terms,)  inductions  would  exhibit  an  appa 
rent  and  formal  though  not  real  correspondence 
with  deduction.  By  yielding  to  this  temptation, 
he  produced  a  perversion,  which  has  been  justly 
compared  with  the  fourth  figure  of  deductive  syl 
logisms. 

Inductive    C#,  y,  z  are  B.     B  is  A.     (4th  figure.) 
Perversion.?  A  is  x,  y,  z.       A  is  x,  y,  z. 

M2 
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but  which,  in  its  consequences,  occasioned  far 
more  serious  evils:  on  the  one  hand,  it  led  the 
philosopher  himself  to  substitute  for  the  true  prin 
ciple  of  induction,  the  following  unmeaning  law; 
"  when  two  terms  (B  and  A)  may  be  predicated  of 
a  common  third  term  (x,  y,  z)  with  which  one  of 
them  (A)  is  simply  convertible,  the  other  (B)  may 
be  predicated  of  that  which  is  so  convertible:" 
and,  on  the  other,  it  naturally  produced  the  more 
serious  error  of  later  Logicians,  who,  observing 
their  master's  anxiety  to  secure  an  unity  of  form, 
gradually  overlooked  the  important  distinctions 
which  he  had  noted,  and  came  at  length  to  consi 
der  induction  merely  as  a  singular  and  interesting 
species  of  deduction,  or  even  as  containing  no  pe 
culiarity  worthy  of  observation  except  the  acci 
dental  omission  of  a  particular  premiss  in  conver 
sation  or  writing.  Thus  Aldrich,  omitting  all 
notice  of  the  negative  form,  defines  induction  to 
be  a  syllogism  in  Barbara  with  the  minor  premiss 
suppressed ;  e.  g.  "  this,  this,  and  this  magnet  at 
tract  iron ;"  (this,  this,  and  this  magnet, — are,  all 
magnets,)  "all  magnets — attract  iron  ;"  and  Arch 
bishop  Whately,  venturing  upon  a  still  wider  de 
viation  from  Aristotle's  teaching,  determines  that 
-  the  major  premiss  is  suppressed,  and  exhibits  the 
whole  syllogism  in  the  following  form : 
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(What  is  true  of  a,  i,  and  c,  is,  true  of  all  magnets.) 
That  they  attract  iron  is,  true  of  a,  6,  c. 


That  they  attract  iron,  is,  true  of  all  magnet*. 

This  account,  however,  entirely  destroys  the  Lo 
gical  existence  of  induction,  as  a  form  of  reasoning 
distinct  from,  and  prior  to,  deduction  ;  and  if  there 
be,  as  we  determined,  a  real  correspondence  and 
analogy  between  the  synthetical  and  analytical 
process  in  each  operation  of  the  reason,  it  cannot 
be  admitted.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  syllogism 
exhibited  above  is  an  ordinary  instance  of  the 
mood  Barbara,  and  diners  in  no  essential  character 
from  other  examples  of  deduction  :  and  lastly,  it 
is  so  far  from  contributing  any  element  of  a  new 
syllogism,  that  its  conclusion  cannot,  by  any  Lo 
gical  process,  be  made  capable  of  acting  as  a 
major  premiss  to  any  perfect  argument  at  all. 
The  conclusion  at  which  we  wish  to  arrive,  is  the 
predication  of  a  certain  quality  of  the  whole  class, 
i.  e.  "  All  magnets  attract  iron ;"  and  the  formula, 
"  what  is  true  of  a,  b,  c,  is  true  of  all  magnets,"  is 
rather  a  statement  of  the  principle  on  which  ice 
assume  our  premiss,  than  either  of  those  premisses 
themselves.  This  part  of  the  subject  introduces 
us  to  the  metaphysical  difficulty  which  arises 
from  the  view  of  induction  which  has  been  laid 
down  above.  A  Logical  conclusion  cannot  assert 
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more  than  is  virtually  contained  in  its  premisses ; 
that  therefore  which  is  predicated  in  the  conclu 
sion  of  a  whole  class,  must  have  been  assumed  in 
the  premisses  of  every  member  of  which  that 
class  is  composed :  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
it  is  clear,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to  ascer 
tain  every  member,  and  in  most  cases,  the  number 
of  cases  which  fall  under  our  observation  bears  no 
proportion  whatever  to  the  whole.  In  these  in 
stances,  therefore,  it  follows,  either  that  induction 
is  founded  on  a  fallacy,  and  so  all  reasoning  is 
overthrown  ;  or  that  there  exists  some  primary 
law  of  thought  by  which  we  are  justified  in  as 
suming  a  whole  class,  from  a  limited  number  of 
individuals.  That  the  latter  alternative  is  the  true 
one,  is  attested  by  the  tendency  to  form  induc 
tions,  universally  observed  in  mankind,  a  tendency, 
not  derived  from  experience,  but  innate  in  us  from 
childhood,  and  which  experience  does  not  increase, 
but  rather  checks,  and  renders  cautious.  The 
feelings  of  surprise,  novelty,  and  disappointment, 
sufficiently  attest  the  fact,  that  we  are  disposed 
beforehand  always  to  expect  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  associations  which  we  have  once  ob 
served.  A  child  who  believes  the  reality  of  all 
appearances,  draws  unhesitatingly  an  universal 
conclusion  from  every  seeming  fact  which  is  pre 
sented  to  him ;  and  age  restrains  the  tendency  to 
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universalize,  not  by  teaching  us  to  require  more 
facts  than  the  child  deemed  necessary,  but  by 
rendering  us  more  suspicious  of  the  reality  of  sin 
gle  facts,  and  more  cautious  in  examining  them. 

Now  any  principle  which  allows  us  to  assume 
a  whole  class  from  any  number  short  of  the  whole, 
must  be  founded  upon  an  antecedent  presumption 
that  they  are  all  governed  by  a  common,  immuta 
ble  principle :  for  if  a  hundred  objects  were  not 
believed  to  have  any  common  law,  and  ninety-nine 
were  found  to  agree,  this  'would  form  no  pre 
sumption  whatever  of  the  hundredth  :  and  if  they 
were,  the  observation  of  one  would  at  once  neces 
sitate  all  the  rest :  it  is  therefore  clear,  that  for 
a  perfect  induction,  all  that  is  required  is  the 
knowledge  of  a  single  fact :  that  if  this  one  be 
well  ascertained,  we  are  allowed,  or  rather  com 
pelled,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  to  assume  the 
agreement  of  all  other  members  of  the  same  class, 
and  that  this  law  is  derived  from  our  antecedent 
belief  in  the  immutability  of  all  nature's  opera 
tions.  This  statement  at  first  sight  appears  a 
paradox:  for  it  is  universally  allowed  that  no 
induction  can  be  trusted  which  is  not  based 
upon  an  accurate  and  extended  examination  of 
facts :  but  the  difficulty  will  immediately  vanish, 
when  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  process  by 
which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  ascertain  the  fact 
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from  which  her  induction  is  derived;  and  the 
confusion  of  which,  with  the  induction  itself,  is 
the  principal  fault  of  Archbishop  Whately's  major 
premiss. 

To  ascertain  a  single  fact  is  far  from  being  that 
easy  task  which  beforehand  we  might  expect: 
truth  is  never  laid  before  us  naked  and  palpable 
to  observation  ;  and  even  of  those  objects  which 
are  most  familiar,  the  real  essence  is  generally 
concealed  under  a  load  of  accidental  circum 
stances,  which  it  requires  great  labour  and  patience 
to  detect,  and  separate.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  object-matter,  there  are  two  methods  of 
arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  facts.  (1.)  The 
former  and  more  complete  is  by  direct  experi 
ment,  or  analysis :  it  is  pursued  chiefly  in  physical 
science,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  subject  of 
investigation  can  be  brought  completely  under 
our  control.  To  illustrate  in  chemical  science: 
two  compound  bodies  are  observed  to  produce 
flame,  when  united :  the  chemist  wishes  to  know 
what  has  happened,  of  what  law  this  is  an 
instance;  or  which  of  all  the  qualities  included 
in  the  two  masses  before  him,  were  necessarily 
antecedents  to  the  result  which  he  witnessed: 
for  this  purpose  he  separates  the  two  bodies 
into  their  component  elements ;  and  then  taking 
one  of  each  separately,  tries  if  their  combination 
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will  produce  flame  a  second  time;  those  which 
do  not,  he  throws  aside;  but  as  soon  as  he  finds 
some  which  do,  he  immediately  assumes  his  law, 
not  repeating  the  experiment,  unless  he  has  some 
reason  to  suspect  its  perfect  accuracy  in  the 
former  case.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  process 
he  may  assume  several  facts  before  he  arrives  at 
his  final  determination:  but  these  are  not  several 
individuals  coming  under  the  same  class,  but 
members  of  different  classes  examined  and  re 
jected:  and  the  principle  on  which  they  are 
rejected  clearly  implies  the  consequence  of  a 
whole  class  from  a  single  individual :  for  instance, 
I  observe  a  person,  on  drinking  liquid  from  a 
certain  cup,  immediately  expire.  I  at  once  sus 
pect  that  this  liquid  occasioned  his  death :  but, 
if  I  observe  a  second  person  drink  of  the  same 
cup,  without  any  fatal  consequences,  I  retract  my 
former  opinion,  and  endeavour  to  find  some  other 
explanation :  why  ?  except  that  when  I  assumed 
that  the  liquid  was  poisonous  in  one  case,  I 
assumed  also,  and  by  necessary  consequence,  that 
it  was  universally  poisonous.  For  this  reason,  all 
philosophy  is  said  by  Plato  to  begin  by  reasoning, 
«7ro  agx&v  slg  <%%«£,  that  is,  from  assumed  principles 
or  hypotheses,  to  real  principles,  by  way  of  expe 
riment. 

(2.)  But  there  are  several  kinds  of  facts  which 
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do  not  admit  of  direct  experiment,  but  elude  our 
analysis:  to  this  class  belong  moral  actions,  the 
principles  of  taste.,  and  the  like :  we  feel  a  thing 
to  be  right  or  wrong,  beautiful  or  deformed ;  but 
although  we  are  continually  attempting  to  discover 
in  what  quality,  or  combination  of  qualities,  the 
attribute  we  are  sensible  of  resides ;  we  are  never 
able  to  penetrate  its  exact  nature ;  but  remain  to 
the  last  in  a  state  of  partial  ignorance.  In  these 
cases,  we  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  mere 
approximation  to  truth  :  and  the  method  of  our 
investigation  is  exactly  the  converse,  of  that  which 
we  pursued  in  the  former  instance,  although  im 
plying  the  same  confidence  in  the  immutability  of 
nature :  before,  from  the  ascertained  reality  of  a 
fact,  we  assumed  its  universality ;  now,  on  the 
contrary,  from  observing  the  general  connexion 
of  two  qualities,  \ve  assume  that  connexion  to  be 
real:  the  roughness,  however,  of  our  process, 
renders  our  assumption,  to  a  certain  extent,  un 
certain,  and  our  conclusion  only  general. 

Here  then  we  really  find  several  facts  of  the 
same  nature  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ascer 
taining  a  general  rule  or  Ian  :  but  it  is  to  be 
observed, 

(1.)  That  this  method  is  only  resorted  to  in 
consequence  of  the  impracticability  of  direct  ana 
lysis  ;  and  never  when  the  latter  is  possible. 
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(2.)  That  its  force  consists,  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  in  authorizing  us  to  infer  the  remaining 
instances  of  the  same  class,  which  it  does  not: 
but,  in  rendering  it  probable  that  the  view  which 
we  take  of  the  first  instance  is  correct :  it  is  only 
an  imperfect  and  indirect  examination  of  the 
individual,  from  which  we  intend  to  draw  our 
induction :  e.  g.  A's  obedience  to  his  father  was 
right,  (and  that  his  obedience  to  his  father  was 
the  quality  in  his  act  which  made  it  right,  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  when  B,  and  C,  and  D 
obeyed  their  parents,  they  were  right  too,)  there 
fore,  obedience  to  parents  is  generally  right. 

(3.)  No  universal,  and  therefore  no  real,  prin 
ciples  can  be  gained  in  this  manner,  but  only 
presumptive  tests  of  the  presence  of  a  quality,  still 
partially  concealed ;  hence  all  practical  principles 
are  liable  to  exception ;  not  that  the  number  of 
our  examples  is  insufficient ;  but  that  we  cannot 
fully  ascertain  the  real  essence  of  the  one;  it  is 
only  in  these  cases  that  we  talk  of  new  instances 
strengthening  or  confirming  the  rule;  because 
they  give  us  more  assurance  of  the  correctness  of 
our  first  fact :  in  a  complete  induction  (for  in 
stance,  the  law  of  gravitation)  new  examples  add 
nothing  to  our  certainty. 

It  is   certain,   therefore,  that   between  the  in 
duction  of  the  vulgar  and  the  educated,  there  is  no 

N 
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difference  in  the  mere  Logical  process;  both 
assume  in  their  premisses  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  members  of  a  certain  class,  and  both,  upon  the 
authority  of  a  real  or  supposed  individual  fact :  it 
is  in  the  accuracy  with  which  he  perceives  the 
true  nature  of  this  individual  fact,  that  the  dis 
tinction  of  the  philosopher  principally  consists ; 
and  the  developement  in  the  mind  of  this  accurate 
power  of  perception,  is  the  main  object  of  educa 
tion.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  follows 
that  education  is  a  process  of  direct  or  indirect 
experiment;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
experiment  consists  in  a  series  of  deductive  con 
clusions  from  principles  assumed  upon  the  au 
thority  of  others.  All  knowledge  is  built  upon 
faith,  and  the  synthetic  acts  of  reason,  although 
antecedent  to  independent  analysis,  are  themselves 
the  result  of  a  previous  dependent  analysis ;  thus 
the  child  forms  its  notion  of  the  class  dog,  from 
being  taught  to  call  a  certain  number  of  objects 
by  that  name :  and  in  the  same  way  we  arrive 
at  principles  of  our  own,  by  first  taking  for 
granted  the  principles  of  those  to  whose  authority 
we  are  subject,  and  endeavouring  to  perceive  their 
application  in  a  number  of  particular  instances: 
thus,  if  I  wish  to  understand  the  principles  of 
painting,  I  place  myself  under  the  direction  of  a 
perfect  artist ;  and  assuming,  though  I  cannot  per- 
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ceive,  the  truth  of  his  principles,  I  test  the  goodness 
of  every  picture  by  its  conformity  or  non-con 
formity  to  them.  This  is  evidently  a  deductive 
syllogism;  the  principle  which  I  assume  being 
the  major  premiss;  my  examination  of  the  object, 
constituting  the  minor;  and  my  consequent  decision 
with  regard  to  it,  the  conclusion  ;  e.  g.  if  I  am  told 
that  all  figures  having  a  certain  curve  are  beau 
tiful,  (all  A  is  B,)  I  examine  whether  this  figure 
has  that  curve,  (whether  C  is  A,)  and  pronounce 
accordingly  that  it  is  or  is  not  beautiful,  (C  is  B, 
or  C  is  not  B  :)  when  after  a  number  of  these  acts, 
I  am  able  to  perceive  for  myself  the  connexion  of 
A  and  B,  in  the  individual  case  before  me,  I 
immediately  proceed  to  my  induction  that  All  A  is 
B)  and  from  this  principle  now  made  my  own,  to 
deduce  new  conclusions,  no  longer  as  matters  of 
faith,  but  of  knowledge,  and  intuitive  perception. 
This  is  the  process  described  by  Aristotle,  (Eth. 
Nicom.  lib.  vi.)  as  the  deductive  «norijjiu)  *,  by 


it  avry  a 

But  this  knowledge  of  the  «£#«  is  distinguished  from  the  per 
ception  of  it  (cap.  6.)  rris  *£%*>{  rou  la-nrrnrau,  olx  ay  Itrnrr^n  s<V 
and  ilff'iv  ccaa  a^ai  tg  ui  o  ffuXXoyicrfAC,;,  uv  oux,  iffri  ffuXXoyifftofy  l-ra,- 
yoiyin  «£«'  and  again,  fotpia  is  distinguished  from  itfifrvfn,  as 
being  the  perception  of  principles  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the 
deductions  from  them. 

Au~  rov  ffotyw  ftn  (AOVOI  TO.   IK   ruv  atg%uv  tftiv&i,  aXAee  xctt  <rtfi  rot; 
av  7i  ffotpix  you;  xcti  i 
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which  we  form  the  perfect  voO?,  or  power  of  in 
duction;  and  by  Plato,  (Sympos.  p.  210,  b.  c.)  as 
the  education  by  which  we  are  taught  to  un 
derstand  the  one  beautiful,  as  the  necessary  ante 
cedent  to  the  perception  of  the  common  law  of 
beauty  b. 

This  view  of  the  subject  furnishes  an  illustration 
of  what  was  before  observed,  the  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  forget,  or  to  neglect  the  true 
nature  of  Induction.  Of  this  tendency,  three  ex 
planations  may  be  given. 

1.  The  first  and  most  obvious  is  the  fact,  that 
the  actual  process  of  induction  occupies  in  each 
individual  mind  a  comparatively  insignificant 
position  between  two  series  of  deductive  rea 
soning;  the  former  consisting  of  that  education, 
by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  knowledge  neces 
sary  to  induction  was  obtained  ;  and  the  latter  of 
the  application  of  our  principles  when  ascer- 


cf.    I.    Smith's   Way  of  attaining   Divine 
Knowledge,  §.  21. 

b  The  same  truth  is  implied  in  the  lines  of  Hesiod  quoted 
by  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom.  i.  2.  §.  7- 

Ourog  filv  vravu/aiffroS)  Sg  alrog  rtcnra  ttfoy, 
''EffiXos  S'  av  XKKttvos  og  tu  tfaovn  xifarcti. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  know 
ledge  of  the  art,  not  the  aWa,  as  necessary  for  acquiring 
that  of  the$w«v. 
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tained,  to  new  conclusions.  The  act  by  which  in 
the  mind  a  fact  becomes  a  principle,  appears  to  be 
almost  instantaneous ;  and  as  no  principle  is  of 
practical  utility  except  as  leading  to  a  particular 
conclusion,  this  would  be  an  additional  reason  for 
its  being  overlooked  by  men  in  general. 

2.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  fondness  of  man 
kind  for  positive  and  systematic  knowledge,  and 
their  impatience  of  any  thing  which  reminds  them 
of  their  imperfection.  Hence  Aristotle  has  ob 
served,  the  superior  popularity  of  the  enthymeme 
to  the  example,  in  rhetorical  arguments ;  and  of 
proverbs,  or  maxims  involving  general  principles, 
to  enthymemes.  Hence,  also,  it  is  mentioned 
by  Plato,  as  the  point  of  inferiority  in  Mathemati 
cal,  to  the  higher  branches  of  philosophical,  study ; 
and  as  their  chief  danger;  that  they  start  with 
certain  general  principles  hijpothetically  assumed, 
and  only  spin  out  a  continuous  thread  of  conclu 
sions,  necessarily  following  from  these  principles  if 
granted,  but  never  leading  in  any  manner  to  the 
proof  of  those  principles.  Plato  Rep.  vi.  p.  511. 

3.  And  lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  faith 
is  a  necessary  antecedent  to  all  knowledge,  so 
there  are  many  subjects,  especially  to  the  mass  of 
men,  in  which  faith  is  never  in  this  ivorld  super 
seded  by  knowledge,  but  continues  the  ground  of 
our  confidence  to  the  end:  in  these  cases,  the  impa- 
N  2 
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tience  of  suspense,  and  desire  for  positive  know 
ledge,  naturally  leads  to  the  setting  up  of  arbitrary 
standards,  as  the  ground  and  test  of  truth :  from 
this    cause    principally    arise    the   heresies   and 
schisms  in  religion:  and  to  this,  in  many  cases, 
the  perversion  of  a  good  principle,  is  to  be  referred 
the  almost  superstitious  reverence  with  which  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  gradually  came  to  be  treated 
by  his  followers  in  the  middle  ages.     So  absolute, 
at  length,  became  the  power  which  he  exercised 
over  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  "  ipse  dixit"  was 
a  sufficient  answer  to  all  objection  or  uncertainty; 
and  the  assertions  of  the  master  were  regarded  as 
sacred  truths,  which  it  became  the  scholars  not 
to    examine,  but   to   assume  as   most  undoubted 
principles,  and  foundations  of  their  conclusions  in 
all  departments  of  science.     The  neglect  of  induc 
tion  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  extra 
vagant    veneration;    as    a    similar    consequence 
resulted  in  religion,  from  the  excessive  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome:    the   philosophical   re 
volution  of  Lord  Bacon,  which   was   contempo 
raneous  with  the  Reformation,  had  its  origin  in 
the  same  cause,  but  was  scarcely  conducted,  by 
him  at  least,  with  equal  moderation.     To  balance 
the  good  or  evil  consequences,  which  have  arisen 
from  the  publication  of  the  Novum  Organon,  is 
foreign  to  our  present  enquiry;   but  it  is  to   be 
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observed,  that  Bacon  can  in  no  light  be  considered 
as  the  author  of  the  inductive  method,  which  was 
understood  both  in  its  theory  and  application,  by 
the  philosophers  whom  he  censures,  and  their  most 
enlightened  followers,  as  perfectly  as  by  himself. 


CHAP.  V. 

ENTHYMEME   AND   EXAMPLE. 


§.  I.  Practical  Syllogisms. 

LOGIC,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  the  only  subject 
of  Aristotle's  Organon,  which  rather  comprehends 
the  instrumental  sciences  of  those  higher  acts  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  arrive  at  probable  or 
necessary  truth,  (Sjataxrix^  and  awo&eixTixi},)  and 
may  thus  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to  the  Poetics 
and  Rhetoric a.  He  has  therefore  introduced  many 
subjects  which  are  foreign  to  the  province  of  the 
mere  Logician ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  enthy- 
meme  and  example.  But,  since  his  time,  they 
have  been  inserted  in  all  Logical  treatises ;  and 
the  misapprehensions  which  have  arisen  from  this 
circumstance  render  a  short  account  of  their  na 
ture  necessary. 

Enthymeme  and  example  are  practical  syllo 
gisms  ;  their  province  is  to  determine  the  weight 

a  Ar.  Anal.  Pr.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  §.  1—3.  c.  iv.  Anal.  Post. 
and  Topic,  passim. 
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which  certain  facts  ought  to  have  as  motives  of 
action.  Now  this,  if  the  nature  of  the  subject 
were  fully  understood,  would  be  simply  a  decision 
as  to  the  Logical  connexion  of  the  terms :  but 
there  is  no  period  of  life  at  which  the  real  essence 
of  moral  facts  is  fully  apprehended  by  the  human 
mind:  we  judge  of  facts,  and  draw  conclusions, 
in  practical  matters,  not  by  the  pure  intellect,  but 
by  the  intellect  and  moral  affections  together. 
The  degree  of  Logical  probability  required  upon 
each  occasion,  varies,  of  course,  with  the  nature 
of  the  subject  and  the  character  of  the  person 
concerned:  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  af 
fection  is  the  principal  and  almost  only  guide; 
and  although  with  the  advance  of  age,  practical 
principles  acquire  a  greater  stability,  they  never 
arrive  at  perfect  certainty ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  affections,  although  daily  more  subordinate, 
is  never  entirely  superseded.  Practical  arguments 
addressed  to  persons  in  whom  feeling  is  still  su 
preme,  are  distinguished  as  rhetorical;  and  to 
this  class  the  forms  we  are  now  considering  are 
sometimes  referred;  but  their  characteristics,  as 
given  by  Aristotle,  belong  rather  to  the  whole 
class  than  to  any  subdivision  of  it. 

I.  Enthymeme  and  example  agree  in  the  two 
following  points  of  distinction  from  Logical  syl 
logisms  : 
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1.  Their  conclusions  need  not  Logically  follow 
from  the  premisses;  but  may  even  be  admitted  when 
a  different  consequent  would  be  required  by  the 
strict   laws   of  thought:    as  Bp.  Butler  has  re 
marked,   that  we   are   often   morally   obliged  to 
act  when  the  Logical  presumption  is  against  our 
success. 

2.  In  expressing  them,  one  premiss  is  always 
and  necessarily  omitted;   the  hearer  being  sup 
posed  capable  of  supplying  for  himself  that  which 
the  speaker  intended,  or  the  subject  admits,  even 
though   this  should  not   be   the  same  with  that 
which   the   laws   of  Logic  would  require.     This 
distinction,  which  is  consequently  real  and  not 
merely  formal,  is  grounded  on  the  following  rea 
sons:  (1)  the  necessity,  in  an  argument  intended 
to  persuade,  of  reasoning  from  premisses  known 
and  acknowledged  by  the  hearers:    and  (2)  the 
fear  of  offending  or  wearying  them  by  expressing 
that  which  they  could  have  supplied  for  them 
selves.      This    applies    especially    to    rhetorical 
reasoning,  in  which  the  audience  are  supposed  to 
be  comparatively  weak  and  uneducated,  and  there 
fore  require  to  be  kept  in  good  humour. 

II.  Enthymeme  and  example  differ  from  each 
other,  as  corresponding  respectively  to  Logical 
deduction  and  induction. 
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§.2.  Enthymeme*. 

You  may  deductively  infer  a  fact  either'from  its 
accordance  with  a  general  law,  or  from  the  pre 
sence  of  another  fact  which  usually  accompanies 
it.  (1)  In  the  former  case,  the  antecedent  ex 
pressed  is  the  major  premiss  which  is  related  to  its 
conclusion  as  a  general  fact  to  a  particular  in 
stance  of  the  same  kind ;  its  subject  (the  middle 
term)  standing  to  the  subject  of  the  conclusion, 
in  the  relation  of  a  whole  to  a  part;  and  it  is  hence 
called  in  reference  to  the  conclusion  an  eixo?  or 
likelihood.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  elxoj 
being  a  practical,  and  therefore  only  a  general, 
principle,  infers  its  conclusion  not  as  a  necessary 
but  probable  consequence,  e.  g. 

Democracies  generally  end   in  military 

despotism : 

(France  is  a  Democracy) : 
.'.  France  will  probably  fall  under  the  do 
minion  of  a  military  tyrant. 

(2.)  When  the  premiss,  from  which  you  draw 
your  conclusion,  is  a  fact,  not  necessarily  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  it,  but  generally  observed  to 
accompany  it ;  it  is  called  a  sign,  or  (rrj^eiov.  The 
o-yj/Asiov  is  always  a  singular  fact,  and  therefore 
a  minor  premiss,  except  in  the  third  figure  in 

b  Ar.  Anal.  Pr.  lib.  ii.  c.  29.  Rhet.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  §.  16—19. 
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which  it  is  always  a  major:  it  differs  also  from 
the  elxoj,  in  professing  to  deduce  its  conclusion 
(whether  this  be  a  general  or  a  particular  fact) 
necessarily  and  not  probably  only. 

The  <r>jju,gTov  may  be  related  for  its  conclusion 
either  as  a  particular  to  a  general,  or  as  a  general 
to  a  particular. 

I.  As  a  particular  to  a  general. 

a.  From  knowing  a  quality  to  belong  to  an 
individual,  you  may  infer  that  it  belongs  to  the 
whole  class  of  which  that  individual  is  a  member. 
In  this  case  the  <ryp,fiov  is  the  major  premiss  of 
a  syllogism  which  would  be  expressed  at  length 
in  the  third  figure,  and  its  subject  (the  middle 
term)  stands  to  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  as 
a  part  to  a  whole,  e.  g. 

Socrates  is  wise : 
(Socrates  is  good)  : 
/.  All  good  men  are  wise. 

/3.  From  knowing  an  individual  to  come  under 
a  certain  species,  you  may  infer  that  it  possesses 
a  quality  which  belongs  to  that  species,  or  comes 
under  the  genus  to  which  it  is  referred.  The 
o-rjjxeTov  in  this  case  is  the  minor  premiss  of  a 
syllogism,  which  would  be  expressed  in  the  first 
figure;  and  its  predicate  (the  middle  term)  is 
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related  to  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  as  a 
part  to  a  whole.  The  reasoning  in  this  instance 
is  logically,  as  well  as  practically,  conclusive ;  and 
its  crrj|u,e7ov  is  consequently  distinguished  by  Aristotle 
as  Texpj£<ov,  or  certain  presumption  ;  e.  g. 

(All  men  in  fevers  are  ill.) 
This  man  is  in  a  fever. 
.'.  This  man  is  ill. 

(2.)  As  a  general  to  a  particular.  From  knowing 
an  individual  to  belong  to  a  certain  genus,  you 
may  infer  that  it  belongs  to  one  particular  species, 
amongst  those  which  that  genus  contains.  The 
o-yjjxeTov  in  this  case  is  the  minor  premiss  of  a  syllo 
gism  in  the  second  figure  ;  and  its  predicate  (the 
middle  term)  stands  to  the  predicate  of  the  con 
clusion  as  a  general  to  a  particular ;  e.  g. 

(All  men  in  fever  breathe  hard.) 
This  man  breathes  hard. 
.*.  This  man  is  in  a  fever. 

It  may  be  observed  in  confirmation  of  what  was 
said  with  regard  to  the  suppression  of  the  premiss 
in  practical  reasoning,  that  a  mere  Logician  would 
see  no  difference  between  the  crrjju,e7a  in  the  second 
and  first  figures ;  the  distinction  between  them 
consisting,  not  in  the  premiss  expressed  by  the 
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speaker,  but  in  that  supplied  by  the  hearer,  who 
is  consequently  supposed  to  know  of  himself, 
without  being  told  (evQvpsivfai)  the  true  connexion 
of  the  terms c. 

§.  3.  Example. 

Hie  Argument  from  Example  differs d  from 
Logical  induction,  in  the  two  following  parti 
culars.  (1)  As  all  practical  subjects  are  particulars, 
it  always  includes  a  deductive  as  well  as  an  in 
ductive  process ;  its  object  being  to  establish  the 
truth  of  a  certain  fact,  as  an  instance  of  a  general 
law. 

(2)  This  law  it  inductively  infers  from  a  single 
fact,  not  Logically  ascertained,  but  assumed  with ' 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  probability  ;  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  by  Aristotle,  u  Example  is  proving  the 
major  of  the  middle  term,  (not  by  the  minor,  but) 
by  a  term  of  the  same  kind  with  the  minor :  and 
it  is  required  for  this  purpose  that  the  middle 
should  be  known  to  be  predicable  of  the  minor, 

c  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  term  IvMfttifM, 
which  properly  designates  all  practical  reasoning  ;  but,  like 
ffu^oyurpos,  is  generally  restricted  by  Aristotle  to  the  deductive 
form. 

*  Ar.  Anal.  Pr.  lib.  ix.  c.  26.  §.  5.    r'b  *agaSfjy/ 

TV  Itfaya/y^'  on  fi   ~  fti*  t|  &#uvruv  TUV   aropcav  TO  ux£ov  tili 
VV&P^HV  rw  piffia,  xec.}  l*£os  ro  cixgov  ov  truwvrt  TOY  ffvKXoytirpor 

l\   KKl  ffUVUffTU1,  »«<   O'JK   1%  K-ffKVruy  $llXVt/ffl~. 
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and  the  major  of  the  new  term  which  is  like  the 
minor* ;  e.  g.  I  wish  to  infer  that  a  particular  line 
of  policy  (C)  is  dangerous  (A),  because  founded  on 
expediency  (B) :  for  this  purpose  I  must  first  esta 
blish  the  principle,  that  all  maxims  of  expediency  are 
dangerous  (All  B  is  A) :  now  I  know  that  a  certain 
measure  well  known  to  my  hearers,  and  which 
notoriously  led  to  evil  results  (is  A),  was  recom 
mended  by  its  supporters  on  the  plea  of  expe 
diency  (is  B) :  I  assume  therefore  that  it  was 
expediency  which  occasioned  the  evil  conse 
quences  in  this  particular  instance  ;  inductively 
infer  that  it  must  be  so  in  all  cases  (that  all  B  is 
A) ;  and  proceed  to  deduce  the  conclusion  which 
I  had  in  view  (C  is  A),  as  an  instance  of  the  prin 
ciple  which  I  have  thus  established.  It  is  evident 
that  the  great  distinction  between  this  process 
and  strict  induction  consists  in  the  assumption  of 
the  fact  from  which  the  universal  was  inferred. 

It  is  to  this  fact  that  the  name  of  Example  is 
strictly  applied ;  it  is  generally  the  only  part  of 
the  reasoning  process,  besides  the  conclusion, 
which  is  expressed ;  and  is  said  by  Aristotle  to 
be  related  to  its  conclusion,  "as  a  particular  to  a 
particular  ;  both  facts  being  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  but  one  better  known  than  the  otherf." 

e  Ar.  Anal.  Pr.  lib.  ii.  c.  26.  §.  1. 

f  Ar.  Anal.  Pr.  lib.  ii.  c.  26.  §.  4.  and  Rhet.  i.  2.  §.  19. 
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It  is  lastly  to  be  observed,  that  two  of  the  three 
crrjjxsTa,  and  the  example,  are  always  Logically  incon 
clusive  :  but  that  they  may  be,  and  often  are,  in 
practical  subjects,  equally  available  and  legiti 
mate  with  the  most  rigid  syllogistic  form. 


T^W 


CHAP.  VI. 

HYPOTHETICAL  SYLLOGISMS. 


§.  1.  Hypothetical  Propositions. 

Hypothetical  syllogisms  require  one  premiss  to 
be  hypothetical. 

We  have  defined  a  hypothetical  proposition  to 
be  one  which  asserts  the  dependence  of  several 
propositions  upon  each  other  :  there  are  therefore 
two  kinds  of  hypothetical  propositions :  for  facts 
may  be  connected  together. 

(a)  Conjunctively :  i.  e.  the  truth  of  one  may 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  the  others ;  this  is  called 
a  conjunctive  (or  sometimes  conditional)  proposi 
tion  :  it  contains  two  and  only  two  categorical 
propositions,  that  from  which  the  other  follows, 
and  that  which  follows  from  it ;  the  former  is 
called  the  antecedent  or  condition  ;  the  latter, 
the  consequent  or  assertion;  and  the  relation  sub 
sisting  between  them  is  expressed  by  the  particle 
"  If  prefixed  to  the  antecedent ;  as,  If  A  is  B, 
CisD. 

o  2 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  propositions  separately,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  their  connexion :  the  pro 
positions,  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D :  If  A  is  not  B,  C  is  D: 
If  A  is  C,  C  is  not  D  :  are  equally  conjunctive. 

(/3)  Disjunctively :  i.  e.  the  truth  of  one  may 
depend  upon  the  other  being  false :  this  is  called 
a  disjunctive  proposition ;  and  the  relation  sub 
sisting  between  its  members  is  expressed  by  the 
particles,  Either,  or :  e.g.  Either  A  is  B,  or  C  is  D. 
A  disjunctive  proposition  may  contain  several  cate- 
goricals ;  but  in  a  syllogistic  process  they  must  be 
regarded  as  two  only ;  e.  g.  if  the  proposition 
Either  A  is  B,  or  C  is  D,  or  E  is  F,  be  employed 
as  the  premiss  of  a  syllogism,  two  of  its  members 
must  be  regarded  as  one;  as,  Either  A  is  B,  or 
C  is  D,  or  E  is  F. 

Again,  as  a  disjunctive  proposition  states  an 
alternative,  i.  e.  not  only  that  one  of  its  members 
must  be  true,  but  also  that  only  one  can  be  true ; 
you  are  warranted,  if  you  have  occasion,  in 
changing  the  quality  of  all  its  members;  e.  g. 
Either  A  is  B,  or  C  is  I) ;  may  be  equally  well 
expressed,  Either  A  is  not  B,  or  C  is  not  D. 

Conversion  of  Hypothetical  Propositions. 
Hypothetical  pr6positions  admit  of  the  following 
kinds  of  conversion  or  interchange. 
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(1.)  A  conjunctive  proposition  asserts  the  neces 
sary  consequence  of  one  fact  from  another :  it  is 
evident  therefore  that  if  the  consequent  does  not 
follow,  the  antecedent  cannot  have  preceded ; 
hence,  a  conjunctive  proposition  may  be  converted 
by  changing  the  quality  of  both  its  members ;  e.  g. 
If  A  is  B,  C  is  D,  will  be  converted  into,  If  C  is 
not  D,  A  is  not  B  :  If  A  is  B,  C  is  not  D,  into, 
IfC  wD,  Ais  wo/B. 

(2)  Again,  a  conjunctive  proposition  may  be 
expressed  disjunctively  by  changing  the  quality 
of  the  antecedent,     e.  g.  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D,  may 
be  expressed  disjunctively,  Either  A  is  not  B,  or 
CisD. 

(3)  A  disjunctive  proposition  contains,  properly 
speaking,  neither  antecedent  nor  consequent ;  and 
the  order  in  which  its  members  are  arranged  is  of 
no  importance ;   it  does  not  therefore  require  or 
admit  conversion. 

But  a  disjunctive  proposition  may  be  expressed 
conjunctively,  by  altering  the  quality  of  one  of  its 
members  only.  e.  g.  Either  A  is  B,  or  C  is  D, 
may  be  conjunctively  expressed ;  If  A  is  not  B, 
C  is  D  ;  or,  If  A  is  B,  C  is  not  D ;  or,  If  C  is  D, 
A  is  not  B  ;  or,  If  C  is  not  D,  A  is  B. 

§.2.  Conjunctive  Hypothetical  Syllogisms. 
A  conjunctive  syllogism  deduces  a  categorical 
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conclusion  from  a  conjunctive  major  premiss.  Now 
a  conjunctive  proposition  has  been  shewn  to  assert 
the  necessary  consequence  of  one  fact  from  an 
other.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  antece 
dent  does  exist,  the  consequent  must  exist;  and 
that  if  the  consequent  does  not  exist,  the  antece 
dent  cannot;  hence  arise  the  two  kinds  of  con 
junctive  syllogism,  constructive,  and  destructive : 
the  former,  in  the  minor  premiss  affirming  the 
antecedent,  and  so,  in  the  conclusion,  the  conse 
quent  ;  the  latter,  in  the  minor  premiss  denying 
the  consequent,  and  so,  in  the  conclusion,  the 
antecedent,  e.  g. 

Constructive.  Destructive. 

If  A  is  B,  C  is  D.  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D. 

A  is  B  :  C  is  not  D  : 

.'.C  is  D.  /.  A  is  not  B. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  I  assert  that 
one  fact  follows  from  another,  I  do  not  assert  that 
it  follows  from  that  fact  only ;  and  consequently 
the  second  may  exist  when  the  first  does  not,  or 
the  first  may  not  exist,  when  the  second  does. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  no  conjunctive  syllogism 
can  be  drawn  from  the  denial  of  the  antecedent, 
or  from  the  affirmation  of  the  consequent;  and 
that  the  two  which  we  have  mentioned  are,  there- 
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fore,  the  only  forms  which  can  be  legitimately  em 
ployed. 

The  following  canons  contain  respectively  the 
principle  of  the  correct,  and  a  caution  against  the 
inadmissible  forms,  of  conjunctive  syllogism. 

1.  If  the  antecedent  (or  condition)  be  granted, 
the  consequent  (or  assertion)  must  be  granted. 

2.  If  the  consequent  be  denied,  the  antecedent 
must  be  denied. 

3.  No  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  either  from  the 
affirmation  of  the  consequent,  or  the  denial  of 
the  antecedent. 

No  hypothetical  syllogism  admits  of  reduction 
to  the  figures  of  categorical  reasoning.  There  is 
only  one  case  in  which  we  can,  not  indeed  reduce 
the  hypothetical  syllogism,  but  gather  from  it  a 
categorical  syllogism  with  the  same  conclusion. 
This  case  is,  when  the  antecedent  and  consequent 
have  the  same  subject^  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sident  as  the  minor  premiss,  and  conclusion  of  a 
syllogism  in  the  first  or  second  figure,  e.  g.  If  A 
is  B,  A  is  D.  By  substituting,  in  such  instances, 
the  implied  major  premiss  (B  is  D)  for  the  hypo 
thetical,  we  shall  discover,  that  the  error  of  deny 
ing  the  antecedent  in  the  minor  premiss  of  the 
conjunctive  syllogism  is  analogous  to  a  negative 
minor  premiss  in  the  first  figure ;  and  that  of  af- 
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firming  the  consequent  to  an  undistributed  middle 
in  the  second  figure  :  e.  g. 

(1)  If  A  is  B,  A  is  D.     B  is  D. 

A  is  not  B.  A  is  not  B. 

/.  A  is  not  D.  A  is  not  D. 

(2)  If  A  is  B,  A  is  D.     B  is  D. 

A  is  D.  A  is  D. 

/.  A  is  B.  A  is  B. 

A  series  of  conjunctive  syllogisms  may  evidently 
be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  sorites,  e.  g.  If  A 
is  B,  C  is  D ;  If  C  is  D,  E  is  F ;  If  E  is  F,  G  is 
H ;  with  a  conclusion,  either  constructive,  as,  A 
is  B,  .'.  G  is  H ;  or  destructive,  as,  G  is  not  H, 
/.  A  is  not  B. 

§.  3.  Disjunctive  Syllogism. 

A  disjunctive  proposition,  as  we  have  said, 
states  an  alternative;  i.  e.  that  one  of  its  mem 
bers  must  be  true,  and  only  one  can  be  true. 
When,  therefore,  you  have  a  disjunctive  major 
premiss,  you  may  in  the  minor  either  deny  one 
member,  and  so,  in  the  conclusion,  affirm  the 
other ;  or,  affirm  one  member  in  the  minor,  and 
so  deny  the  other  in  the  conclusion.  The  former 
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of  these  is  called  a  constructive,  the  latter,  a  de 
structive,  disjunctive  syllogism,     e.  g. 

(1)  Either  A  is  B,  or  C  is  D. 

A  is  not  B,  or  C  is  not  D. 
/.  C  is  D.         /.  A  is  B. 

(2)  Either  A  is  B,  or  C  is  D. 

A  is  B,         or  C  is  D. 
.*.  C  is  not  D.  /.  A  is  not  B. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  when  there 
are  more  than  two  members  in  a  disjunctive  major 
premiss,  several  of  these  must  be  regarded  as  one 
in  the  syllogistic  process,  e.  g. 

Either  A  is  B,  or  (C  is  D,  or  E  is  F.) 
A  is  not  B. 

/.  (C  is  D,  or  E  is  F.) 

§.4.  Dilemma. 

Dilemma  is  a  syllogistic  process,  containing  a 
compound  conjunctive  major  premiss,  and  disjunc 
tive  minor. 

Dilemma  is  either  simple  or  compound:    the 

former  containing  a   conjunctive  major   premiss, 

with  several  antecedents  and  one  consequent ;  or 

several   consequents  and  one   antecedent,   and  a 
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categorical  conclusion ;  the  latter  containing  a 
conjunctive  major  premiss  with  several  antece 
dents  and  several  consequents,  and  a  disjunctive 
conclusion. 

From  the  foregoing  pages  it  will  be  clear,  that  the 
truth  of  a  fact  is  most  easily  proved  by  shewing  it 
to  follow  from  an  acknowledged  truth,  or  to  be 
the  consequent  of  a  true  antecedent  ;  and  its 
falsehood,  by  shewing  that  it  implies  the  truth  of 
a  proposition  which  is  known  not  to  be  true,  or  is 
the  antecedent  of  a  false  consequent.  Upon  this 
principle  are  founded  the  four  kinds  of  dilemma. 

1.  For  if  I  wish  to  prove  that  a  fact  not  only 
is  actually  true,  but  would  be  true  any  how,  or 
under  any  circumstances,  I  may  do  so  by  shewing, 
that  it  would  equally  follow  from  any  case  which 
can  be  supposed ;  or,  logically,  that  it  is  equally  a 
consequent  from  several  antecedents,  which  are  an 
alternative,  and  one  of  which,  therefore,  must  be 
true.  This,  which  is  called  a  simple  constructive 
dilemma,  is  stated  in  the  following  form. 

Tf  AisB. 


IfEisF.  )C 
But  either  A  is  B,  or  C  is  D. 
/.  C  is  D. 

2.  If  I  wish  to  prove  that  a  proposition  would 
be  false  under  any  circumstances,  I  may  do  so  by 
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shewing  that  it  involves  the  assumption  of  several 
propositions  which  cannot  be  true  at  the  same 
time  ;  or  is  the  antecedent  of  several  consequents, 
which  are  an  alternative,  and  of  which,  therefore, 
all  cannot  be  true  ;  this  is  called  a  simple  destruc 
tive  dilemma,  and  is  stated  in  the  following  form. 


But  either  C  is  not  D,  or  E  is  not  F. 
.'.  A  is  not  B. 

3,  4.  When  I  wish  to  prove  that  several  pro 
positions  either  cannot  be  denied,  or  cannot  be 
maintained,  at  the  same  time,  I  may  do  so  by  shew 
ing  them  to  be  respectively,  either  consequents  or 
antecedents  of  propositions  constituting  an  alter 
native  ;  these  forms,  which  are  called  Compound 
Constructive  and  Destructive  Dilemmas,  are  ex 
pressed  thus  : 

Compound  |  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D. 
Constructive.  )  If  E  is  F,  G  is  H. 

Either  A  is  B,  or  E  is  F. 
.'.  Either  C  is  D,  or  G  is  H. 
Compound   ^  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D. 
Destructive.  )  If  E  is  F,  G  is  H. 

Either  C  is  not  D,  or  G  is  not  H. 
.'.  Either  A  is  not  B,  or  E  is  not  F. 
The  various  occasions  upon  which  these  forms 
of  reasoning  are  adopted,  as,  when  you  wish  to 
p 
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entangle  your  adversary  into  one  of  several  ad 
missions  equally  unpalatable  to  him,  to  expose 
his  inconsistency,  or  the  like,  will  be  suggested  by 
the  experience  or  reflexion  of  the  reader. 

§.5.  Aristotle's  account  of  Hypotheticals. 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter,  book  1.  Pr.  Anal. 
Aristotle  formally  divides  Syllogisms  into  Osten- 
tive  (Seix-nxoi)  or  Categorical, &K&  Hypothetical  (<ruK- 
Xoy»o-ju,o<  IJ  uTrofleVea^) ;  and  he  proceeds  to  describe 
the  nature  of  the  latter  in  this  and  other  passages, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  cap.  '29,  and  38, 
book  i.  and  cap.  11.  book  ii.  Pr.  Anal.  From  his 
observations  in  these  places  the  following  account 
may  be  extracted. 

When  you  either  cannot,  or  do  not  wish  to  state 
the  direct  proof  of  any  proposition,  you  may  infer 
it  indirectly  from  another  fact  to  which  it  is  known 
to  be  so  related,  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
one  necessarily  involves  that  of  the  other,  e.  g.  If 
I  know  that  the  truth  of  C  is  D,  follows  from  that 
of  A  is  B,  (if  A  is  B,  C  is  D) ;  I  may  infer  the  ex 
istence  of  the  former  (C  is  D),  by  syllogistically 
proving  the  latter  (A  is  B).  The  name  of  Hypo 
thetical  Syllogism  is  given  to  the  whole  of  this 
process,  which  evidently  may  be  resolved  into  the 
two  following  parts. 
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1.  A  proper  syllogism,  having  for  its  conclusion 
the   proposition  from  which    we  intend  to  infer 
our   original    question;    and   which   is   therefore 
termed  TO   ju,sTaAa//,/3avo'j«,=vov,  that   which  is  taken 
to  be  proved,  in  the  place  of  the  fact  which  it 
is  our  object  to  establish;  *  6  psv  cruAAoyj<r/j(,of  y/verai 
fl^of  TO  jXsraAa^avo'jW.svov. 

2.  The  inference  of  the  original  question  from 
its    condition     thus     syllogistically    established  ; 
this    latter   (he    proceeds)    is    not    a    syllogistic 
process   at   all;    but   depends    either   upon    pre 
vious    agreement,   or   some    other    relation   sup 
posed   to   exist   between    the   propositions  :    2  TO 


It  is  in  the  latter  of  these  two  processes  that 
our  hypothetical  syllogism  consists;  and  as  the 
assertions  which  have  been  quoted  are  constantly 
repeated  in  the  analytics,  we  are  justified  in  draw 
ing  from  them  the  two  following  conclusions 
respecting  Aristotle's  view  of  hypothetical. 

1.  The  process  of  inferring  a  categorical  con 
clusion  from  a  hypothetical  premiss  (our  hypothe 
tical  syllogism)  is  not  regarded  by  Aristotle  as  a 
syllogistic  process  at  all  :  and  it  is  therefore  clear, 
that  he  neither  understood  nor  recognized  the  ex 
istence  of  hypothetical  syllogisms  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  by  subsequent  Logicians. 
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2.  The  syllogistic  part  of  Aristotle's 
e£  v7roQe<rea>$  consists  in  proving  one  of  the  premisses 
of  our  hypotltetical,\>y  ordinary  categorical  reason 
ing.  This  premiss  may  be  either  the  minor  or 
major,  though  it  is  usually  the  former,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  instances. 

1.  a.  If  I  wish  to  shew  that  "  there  is  not  one 
science  of  contraries,"  I  assume  (by  agreement  or 
otherwise)  the  conjunctive  proposition  ;   "  If  there 
is  not  one  faculty  of  contraries,  there  is  not  one 
science;"  (if  A  is  B,  C  is  D ;)  and  syllogistically 
prove  the  truth  of  the  former,  (that  there  is  no 
faculty,  &c.)   i.  e.   the  minor   premiss   of  a  con 
structive  conditional.     Anal.  Pr.  i.  38. 

|8.  If  I  wish  to  prove  that  men  are  not  born 
perfect ;  I  assume  that  "  If  they  were  born  perfect, 
their  characters  could  not  be  changed  by  habit :" 
(If  A  is  B,  C  is  D :)  and  syllogistically  prove  the 
negative  of  the  latter,  (characters  are  changed,  &c. 
C  is  not  D) ;  i.  e.  the  minor  premiss  of  a  destruc 
tive  conditional. 

2.  In    the    reductio    per   impossibile,    and    all 
reasoning  ex  absurdo,  in  which  the  minor  is  sup 
posed  to  be  known,  the  syllogistic  process  of  Aris 
totle  seems  to  be  the  proof  of  the  major  premiss, 
e.  g.  I  intend  to  prove  that  "  the  minor  premiss  in 
the  first  figure  is  affirmative;"  and  I  know  that 
"  no  term   can   be  distributed  in  the  conclusion 
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which  was  not  distributed  in  its  premiss:"  now 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum  consists  in  proving  the 
alternative,  (that  if  the  minor  premiss  be  not 
affirmative,  the  major  term  will  suffer  illicit  pro 
cess,)  i.  e.  the  major  premiss  of  the  hypothetical 
syllogism,  e.  g. 

Reductio  ad  absurdum. 

Minor  premiss  being  negative,  &c. 
.'.  Illicit  process  of  major  term. 

Hypothetical. 

Either  minor  p.  affirm: — or  illicit  process 

of  major. 

But  there  cannot  be  an  illicit  p.  &c. 
/.  Minor  premiss  is  affirmative. 

This  syllogistic  process  Aristotle  distinguishes 
as  abductio  ad  impossibile  (aTraycoy^  ei$  TO  aSvvarov). 
from  the  hypothetical  inference  of  the  true  con 
clusion,  per  impossibile  (8j«  TOU  aSJvarou),  and 
generally,  the  (ruAAoy<o-/jtoj  eij  TO  jasraAa/x/Savo'/xevov 
from  the  conclusion  If  wro0s<r«»f. 

As  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Aristotle  knew 
nothing  of  that  which  we  call  hypothetical  syl 
logisms,  his  authority  ought  not  to  be  quoted  on 
either  side,  by  those  who  contend  upon  the 
subject  of  the  reducibility  of  hypothetical  to  the 
categorical  form.  He  has  indeed  asserted,  that  all 
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syllogisms  whatever,  hypothetical  as  well  as  o&teu- 
sive,  can  be  exhibited  in  one  of  the  three  figures ; 
but  he  as  distinctly  explains  himself  to  refer  only 
to  the  ostensive  and  direct  part  of  the  hypothetical 
in  this  assertion,  and  expressly  denies  the  possi 
bility  of  reducing  the  conditional  part.  "  You 
must  not,"  he  says, "  try  to  reduce  the  hypothetical 
syllogisms  (to  the  figures) :  for  as  the  terms  stand, 
this  cannot  be  done :  they  are  not  syllogistically 
proved,  but  established  by  the  agreement  of  the 
disputants.  For  instance,  if  I  assume,  that  If 
there  be  not  one  faculty  of  contraries,  there  is 
not  one  science :  and  then  prove  that  there  is  not 
one  faculty :  I  have  not  proved,  though  I  have 
a  right  to  infer,  that  There  is  not  one  science: 
this  conclusion,  therefore,  cannot  be  exhibited  in 
a  figure,  though  the  former  (There  is  not  one 
faculty,  &c.)  may;  and  in  the  same  way,  you 
cannot  reduce  the  reduction  per  impossibile  to 
the  forms  of  the  figures ;  though  you  may  do  so 
to  the  abduction  ad  impossibile ;  for  the  latter  is 
the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism,  but  the  former  is. 
arrived  at  by  hypothesis  only."  Ar.  Pr.  Anal.  lib.  i. 
c.  38. 

THE  END. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  4.  line  8.  note,    for  seem  read  be  seen 

28.        13.      for   simple  terms ,  adjectives  read  simple  tcrnia : 

adjectives 
30,        24.     for  Caesar  conquered  Pompey  logically  expressed 

read  Ceesar  conquered  Pompey  is  logically 

expressed 

36.          2.     for  its  several  subjects  read  their  several  subjects 
41.          3.     for  predicables  read  predicates 
50.        11.     for  (p.  34.)  read  (p.  32.) 
54.          8.     for  sentient  read  "  sentient" 
58.          9.     for  constructed  read  constituted 

61.  18.     for  the  read  their 

62.  8.  note.ybr  part  read  parts 

63.  6.  note,  for  part  read  parts 
69.        28.     for  these  read  those 

76.        16.     for  No  A  is  B,  read  No  A  is  B.  or, 

82.  2.     for  propositions   as   elements    read  propositions 

only  as  &c. 

83.  3.     for  conversion  read  converse 

86.  24.     for  I  read  A 

87.  12.     for  contradictory  oppositions  as   well  as  terms 

read  contradictory  opposition  of  propositions, 

as  well  as  of  terms 

114.        25.     for  premiss  read  premisses 
120.          1.     for  inductive  read  deductive 
125.        15.     for  inductions  read  induction 
127.        23.     for  premiss  read  premisses 
149.        11.     for  the  others  read  the  other 
153.        20.     for  consident  read  considered 
159.         14.      for  $  oftcXcyixs  read  $/ 
161.        -22 .      for  that  read  those 
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